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EDITORIAL 


The Labour Party Conference at Morecambe will be watched with 
unusual anxiety. It is a sick Party. Nobody knows where Labour is going, 
or indeed whether it is moving at all. What will it do, if, as seems probable, 
| it gains power once more at the next general election? No definite answer 
| to this question can be expected to emerge at Morecambe. The new pro- 
| gramme of the Party is not expected to be clarified until next year. All we are 
| likely to get are indications of the mood of the leadership in the answers 

given to the wild and ingenuous resolutions submitted by the constituency 
: organizations. It is futile to blame the Party for its present unhappy state. 

The truth is that Social Democracy, here and elsewhere, has reached the 
| end ofan epoch. After half a century of effort it has achieved the Welfare 
| State and the nationalization of the basic industries. What does it do now? 


The sensible answer is that it should consolidate. There are generations of 
work required to make the Welfare State as excellent in reality as it is on 
paper; the great industrial cities, and many square miles of London, are 
burdened with out of date, squalid and decrepit housing; thousands of 
new schools and new factories are needed. At present only a minority of 
the workers have been equipped for a new way of living. Labour will not 
have done its primary task until it brings the bulk up to this level. 

But can a dynamic political party be content with mere consolidation ? 
Labour in Britain still contains a large Socialist element, as the constitu- 
ency party resolutions show. Its clamour for ‘more Socialism’ is naively 
expressed, but is none the less genuine, The old Socialist dream was of a 
new relationship between men, and this the Welfare State, with its mixture 
of large-scale nationalization and repressed capitalism, has not achieved. 
The danger, shown most clearly, perhaps, by the Swedish example, is of 
attaining a state of political boredom, with the major parties agreed upon 
co-operation and elections reduced to a competition between rival sets of 
administrators. British Labour has still to face its basic problem: what does 
‘Socialism’ mean in a commercial country dependent on world trade? Is 
there a ‘Socialist’ solution of Britain’s permanent problem of earning a 
living in an ungrateful world ? 

It is apparent from the resolutions submitted for discussion at More- 
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cambe that the problem is hardly grasped. Bishop Auckland (Mr Dalton’s 
constituency), for example, thinks ‘that the people’s standard of living 
need not be reduced if we are determined to secure peaceful co-operation 
between nations, more Socialism at home, development of the Common- 
wealth, and expansion of East-West trade throughout Europe’. Some- 
times the solution is seen to lie in a simple scaling down of the armaments 
programme. It has been left to Mr Harold Wilson to point out, in his 
pamphlet, Jn Place of Dollars, that neither the burden of Atlantic rearma- 
ment as a whole, nor Britain’s unfair proportion of it, lies at the heart of 
our economic problem. “The real causes are far deeper or older than any 
event of the past two years.” Mr Wilson remarks that when American 
industry is going at full blast, Western Europe is denied the materials it 
needs for full production, and struggles against high prices and adverse 
terms of trade; while if the American economy moves into even a slight 
recession, the market for European and Commonwealth goods will slump 
and the dollar problem will be worse than ever. Moreover ‘to maintain 
production American industry will be let loose on the world and we shall 
be fighting them - as well as Germany and Japan —- with our machinery 
and equipment in poor shape for the trial’. Mr Wilson believes, of course, 
in a measure of self-help: freer trade with the Commonwealth and with 
Eastern Europe, and a drive to develop non-dollar sources of food and 
raw materials; and he hopes a reduction of the arms programme will 
prove possible. More Socialism will be needed, he concludes, and more 
controls. But will the United States make the effort and the sacrifices 
demanded of them to help a country set upon ‘more Socialism’? 

It will be interesting to see whether Mr Wilson, or Mr Bevan himself, 
have the courage to put these arguments before their devoted followers in 
the constituency parties. As for the great clash between the Bevanites and 
the official leadership, many observers have persuaded themselves that it 
will be muted. It would be safer to count upon this if one knew what Mr 
Bevan now stands for. The rearmament programme has been toned down 
by Mr Churchill himself; the workers’ standard of living has not been 
driven down, though pensioners and others with fixed incomes have lost 
something over the past year or two; the Party is now united against any 
charges being imposed for the health service. What remains of the original 
controversy? Will Mr Bevan, in his desire to impress his followers, rake 
over the ashes? Nobody is more aware than he of the discontent among 
Socialists with the present moral state of Britain. Does he have new 
thoughts to offer, or will he essay one more of his flights into Socialist 
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romanticism? He will certainly have taken note of the proceedings of the 
T U Cat Margate, which turned down not only the Communist-flavoured 
resolution on rearmament but a later one which had a Bevanite taste. In 
the long run, the place where Mr Bevan must win the victory is the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, rather than the annual conference. At 
Westminster his political foresight, his parliamentary skill, his gift for 
leadership are widely appreciated. He has yet to convince thé majority of 
his colleagues on the Labour benches of his commonsense, stability and 
comradeliness. If he can, his ambitions may well be gratified. 


The Proprietors of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
have accepted with much regret the 
resignation of Mr Michael Goodwin as 
Editor. The review will continue under 
the direction of the Editorial Board in 
whose hands it has been for five months 
during Mr Goodwin’s visit to the 
United States. 
















COMMENT 
Malan’s Progress 


Among possible situations of unexpected peril which may be set as 
problems to a casuist is that of the passenger in a car who discovers that 
the driver is a suicidal maniac. The passenger in such a case may indeed 
be slow to realize his predicament; when the driver declares his intention 
of driving the car over the edge of a high cliff into the sea, he may at first 
regard it as merely a rather poor joke. But if he has once convinced himself 
that the man at the wheel is really out of his mind, he must quickly make 
a choice between three possible courses of action. He can try to take over 
by force from the driver, with the risk of failing to do so (especially if the 
driver is a strong man) and causing the car to crash in any case. He can 
open the door and jump out, with the risk of a nasty fall on the side of the 
road. Or he can remain in the car, mildly expostulating, and allow himself 
without resistance to share the suicide’s fate. 

The present relation of the British people to the Union of South Africa, 
as a fellow-member of the Commonwealth and the power responsible for 
the administration of the three native Protectorates within South African 
territory, has a certain analogy with the hypothetical situation above 
described. All intelligent and well-informed observers of the South African 
political scene are agreed that the policy of the Nationalist régime headed 
by Dr Malan is heading the country towards a terrible disaster. This 
disaster may be postponed for a shorter or longer period but, if there is 
a persistence on the present course, the catastrophe is ultimately certain 
and the longer it is postponed the more frightful it is likely to be. No 
sympathy for the many white South Africans who disapprove of the 
current trend but are powerless to stop it, nor even for the Nationalists 
themselves, cursed with a heritage of untenable faith amid the desperately 
difficult problems of a multi-racial society, can affect the opinion of 
detached observers that apartheid is hurrying South Africa to its doom. 
The question for the British people is how far they, too, may be involved 
by Malanism in its mad rush towards self-destruction. They would not, of 
course, be direct victims of the upheavals which apartheid must bring, but 
if their Government, in its desire to keep South Africa within the Common- 
wealth and to avoid an acute conflict over the Protectorates, continues to 
repudiate, as it has already done, the principles on which British colonial 
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administration in Africa has hitherto been based, they will share in the 
| odium which the racialist policy must increasingly incur among all the 
' peoples of Asia and Africa and the vast majority of civilized mankind. 
Britain cannot take over the wheel from the driver in South Africa; by 
the Statute of Westminster, South Africa is an independent country and 
in any case the means of coercion would not be available. But Britain can 
get out of the car. The British Government can do this by making it clear, 
both to South Africa and to all the world, that it will make no concessions 
; whatever to apartheid legislation, whether in the Protectorates or in any 
African dependent territory for which it bears responsibility. Undoubtedly 
such a policy has its risks. A resentful Malanite South Africa can break 
away from the Commonwealth and by its control over a major part of the 
world’s gold production can seriously increase Britain’s economic diffi- 
culties; it can also, by various means of pressure — including in the last 
resort the use-of force — paralyse the administration of the Protectorates. 
The Malanites have made it clear that they are going to make both the 
declaration of a Republic and the demand for cession of the Protectorates 
issues at the next general election. But nothing that they can do, even 


| with a stronger electoral backing than they already have, to harm or 


humiliate Britain would, on a long view, be half so damaging to Britain’s 
vital interests as a short-sighted British attempt to buy off Malanite wrath 
by a policy of appeasement at the expense of the African population of 
the Protectorates. That would be the policy of sitting in the car while 
Malan or another drives it towards the precipice. 

It is, unfortunately, the policy which is actually being followed. The 
banishment of Seretse Khama, enacted first for a period by a Labour 
Government and now made permanent by a Conservative Government, 
has never been anything but an act of appeasement of the South African 
Union. All the miserable hocus-pocus by which Whitehall has tried to 
sustain the hypocritical pretence that it is in deference to the wishes of 
the Bamangwato tribe has not concealed from the world at large the real 
reasons for the decision. If under increasing pressure and menaces British 
Cabinets think it expedient to let the South African Union interfere more 
and more in the affairs of the Protectorates, they may be able to defy 
criticism in Parliament (since both the main parties in the State are so 
badly implicated in the surrender over Seretse), but they should not 
suppose that the rest of the world will be unaware of what is happening — 
least of all the Asian countries of the Commonwealth and the peoples of 
British Africa. 

If the British Government feels that it cannot hold on*to the Protec- 
torates or fulfil its responsibilities towards their inhabitants in the face 
of South African hostility, its best course would be to apply for them to 
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be placed under the trusteeship of the United Nations. If that were done, 1 
any South African encroachment or pressure on them would be a direct | Bax 
challenge to the world organization, and Britain would neither be left Cor 
alone in a conflict with South Africa nor driven to make morally ruinous | r 
compromises in the hope of staving off a crisis. Alternatively, if it is thought Mi 
unworthy to abdicate a British responsibility by calling in the United | " 
Nations, there should be a firm resolution not to make any further con- | P° 
cessions of principle. Public opinion needs to be roused without delay to es 


the importance of the issue, or the march of events will soon take it by 
surprise. oa 


G. H. 


Reparation to Israel 


The signing of the agreement, under which the German Federal Republic 
will pay Israel and various international Jewish bodies something like 
£287 million over a period of fourteen years, is part of the process of re- 
integrating Germany within Western society. Its value is largely symbolic . 
— no one would pretend that the burden assumed by Germany bears any on 


= Q, 
Bo & & 


relation to the destruction and pillage of European Jewry, but it is the 
sort of goodwill gesture that may gradually help to remove some of the 
poison accumulated during the Hitler years. Israel will be assisted through 
a very difficult economic period, and this fact, though in a sense irrelevant 
to the moral issue underlying the agreement, is not without importance to 
the question whether Jews and Germans will ever be on normal terms 
again. It is certainly going to be a very long process, but a step has been } 
taken. 

‘Reparations’ to Israel are not the only issue, however. There is also the | 
lengthy business of restitution affecting individual Jewish property seques- | 
tered under the Hitler regime. The sums involved are considerable - 
probably as much as the total agreed upon between the Federal Govern- 
ment and Israel — and the legal procedure has been extremely slow, , 
though a little more rapid in the former American zone of occupation polg 
than in the British. Compared with Krupp, the former owners of Jewish 
property have been doing badly. The Germans have also blotted their 
copybook in recent months by their elephantine handling of the Auerbach 
trial in Munich, and by their treatment of the Jewish D P remnant at the 
Foehrenwald camp, near the Bavarian capital. A continuation of such 
incidents, coupled with the steady evidence of deep-rooted popular anti- 
semitism, could do much to hold up the process of reconciliation. 
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The Auerbach case was chiefly remarkable for the unsavoury mess of 





> aad Bavarian petty politics which it revealed. In the end, the former Refugee 
be left , Commissioner was convicted (and committed suicide) after most of the 
eleinel original charges against him had been dropped, and after the Bavarian 
hought | Minister of Justice had been compelled to resign. All the three judges were 
United former members of the Nazi Party. They made an effort to be fair, but the 
“+r con. | Spectacle of a concentration camp veteran being sentenced to jail by 
elay to former Nazi judges for some minor misdemeanours, and committing 
e it by | suicide in hospital after the trial, has left a bitter taste behind. Decent and 

| sensitive Germans have been shocked and humiliated, the more so since 
—: the trial was ‘properly’ conducted; it was not a judicial crime, merely a 


display of moral obtuseness. While it was still in progress, the Munich 
police distinguished itself by raiding the Foehrenwald camp — mainly in- 
habited by sick and elderly D P’s - and coming to blows with the in- 
mates, who very naturally refused to be searched. This disgusting scene 
took place on May 28th, and has only recently been fully reported in the 
Manchester Guardian. In addition to using their truncheons, the police 


public 

g like enlivened the occasion by shouting ‘the crematoria are still there’ and 
of rel ‘the gas chambers are waiting for you’. Altogether it was a very Bavarian 
nbolic scene, though lacking in the Gemuetlichkeit which romantic writers tradi- 


| 
| 
| 
rs any | tionally associate with that country. 
is the Foehrenwald is now inhabited by 1,900 Jewish survivors of the Hitler 
of the years, of whom seventy per cent. are seriously ill, many with tuberculosis. 
rough | That may be the reason why they have so far found it impossible to leave 
vant Germany, for even Israel now requires that immigrants shall pass a 
— medical examination. Norway, Sweden and Switzerland have agreed to 
accept small batches of elderly people and tuberculosis sufferers. The 


aaa others seem condemned to stay in Germany, where everything reminds 
| them of the recent past — including the behaviour of the Bavarian police. 

0 the | About ninety per cent. of the adults are concentration camp survivors, 

ques- and many have lost all their relatives in the gas chambers. They have no 

ble = intention of staying in Germany, where the smell of the slaughterhouse 

yern: has by no means evaporated, but they have no way of getting out. It is of 

slow, | course only one facet of the great refugee drama, but a particularly 

ation | | Poignant one. For their part, the Germans would be well advised, if they 

-wish | | Cannot help these people to resettle, at least to leave them alone. 

their G. L. A. 
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Accidents to Jets 


The air tragedy at Farnborough has added to the publicity which has 
been given to recent accidents to jet aircraft. Are jets more difficult to fly, 
and are they more prone to accident? The peculiar thing is that in the 
first five years of the jet age, accidents to aircraft of this type did not often 
make the headlines. When R A F Meteor jets were helping to shoot down 
V 1 flying bombs, and Goering’s Messerschmitt jets were flying against 
our troops in Holland in 1945, we had no indication that an extra crop of 
flying accidents were occurring. Nor have there been any signs in Korea 
that either Chinese Air Force or United Nations jets are crashing or 
breaking up at more than normal accident rates. 

It would, of course, be reasonable to expect that jet aircraft would pro- 
voke a higher crop of accidents. If you have to fly aircraft at higher speeds, 
and land them at higher speeds, you need 2 higher standard of flying to 
do so safely. Better judgment and quicker reactions are called for. The 
German Heirkel 400 m.p.h. fighter of 1939 was too fast and dangerous 
for normal German flyers. It could be handled by crack test pilots like 
Udet, but not by the ordinary run of Luftwaffe pilots. And so it never 
became part of Germany’s regular air equipment. We need a better race 
of pilots to handle 600 m.p.h. jets safely than we did for the 350-400 
m.p.h. Spitfires and Tempests of 1945. Two things could help to reduce 
current risk factors. First, the more general introduction of power- 
operated controls inside the aircraft as opposed to manually operated 
switches and knobs, which can invoke greater human error at high speed. 
Secondly, a more gradual transit in training from flying aircraft at about 
200-300 m.p.h. to piloting jets at 600 m.p.h., and this means the produc- 
tion of more types of jet trainer aircraft. The human mind is like a muscle 
which flexes best when it has been trained to perform a series of condi- 
tioned reflex actions rhythmically and automatically. This, translated, 
means gradualness in flight training. Fortunately, jet aircraft for training 
are coming into more general and frequent use, and will help to make 
jet flying safer for the uncertain pilot. 

There is nothing in the jet engine per se which provokes accidents, nor 
is there anything in the design of the wings, fuselage and tail-planes of 
nearly all current jet planes which makes flying more dangerous. It needs 
to be said, however, that jet engines are much more powerful than their 
predecessors and can therefore put a greater strain on air frames. We have 
still to do a lot of research on fatigue factors in airframes, and one cannot 
help wondering, pending the official finding, whether the Farnborough 
accident to John Derry’s D H 110 was due primarily to aircraft surfaces 
that had strained too often through the sonic barrier. When flying faster 
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than sound is a general practice, and not a subject for display by our ace 
pilots, aircraft safety standards will be subjected to even severer tests. 
But the points already mentioned will then become increasingly impor- 
tant — to have pilots with quicker reflexes, to have more powered controls 
in aircraft, to know more about airframe fatigue, and to break through 
the sonic barrier by a gradual routine process and not in one glorious 
boom. But by then pilotless and radio guided aircraft may be becoming 
the rule. 

Few people outside the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Supply know 
whether the current accident rate is alarmingly high or not. The Air 
Minister’s last official statement on the subject in the House of Commons 
should calm the worst fears, though for security reasons he quoted no 
overall} figures. Not even the most wishful thinkers tell us that Russia 
and her satellites are crashing large numbers of jets. And if we are, then 
surely experience and disciplined care can help to reduce the accident 


rate to normal proportions. 
A. L. 


Hobson’s Choice for Scientists 


Someone who had better remain anonymous — he was a don in uniform 
who has since become better known by a couple of best-sellers — once 
remarked to me as we waited for a plane in Karachi, after a week’s 
experience of India as seen from G H Q Delhi, that there were only two 
solutions for India: five years under the Russians or five minutes under 
the sea. As I happened to have known India rather longer, and to love it 
rather more than he did, I resented this reaction to the miserable in- 
efficiency and poverty of the people. But I saw what he meant: ruthless 
modernization, including collective farming, or euthanasia, were the only 
alternatives he foresaw for those all too teeming millions. 

Professor A.V. Hill, in his presidential address to the British Association 
meeting last month, brought back to my mind the obiter dicta delivered by 
the staff officer-don as we sat and talked in an ancient landau drawn by a 
camel in 1944. Since then a lot has happened, including The First Five- 
Year Plan of India’s Planning Commission, which Professor Hill quoted to 
effect in his address as an illustration of the pressure of a population, in- 
creasing by five million a year, on the available natural resources. Ought 
the West, Professor Hill asked, to withhold those lifesaving advances 
which have made possible and may accelerate India’s phenomenal 
population increase, for a justified fear of the consequences? The applica- 
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tion of insecticides and anti-malarial drugs, for example, would save a 
million lives a year in India — and add a million a year to her over- 
population. 

‘It is the duty, or at least the tradition, of British Association presidents 
to be provocative; and Professor Hill’s address has already been compared 
with Tyndall’s of 1874 (also delivered in Belfast), claiming for science the 
succession to theology as the arbiter of cosmological theory. A better 
comparison, and a more illuminating one, would be Sir William Crookes’s 
address in 1898 — the anniversary of Malthus’ Essay on the Principle of 
Population. Crookes also stated a neo-Malthusian ‘colossal dilemma’ and 
predicted world-starvation by the -1930’s. But he did at least predict a 
possible way out: artificial fertilizers, to be obtained (he suggested, 
almost prophetically) by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. So this 
year’s ‘dilemma’ is in some ways a dusty question. 

The facts, of course, are not in dispute. The large non-European 
populations — in Asia, Africa, and South America — are entering a stage 
comparable with that of Europe at the beginning of her period of rapid 
growth. Europe’s population* increased five-fold in the 300 years since 
1650; since 1800 it has almost tripled itself, and in the last 100 years it has 
doubled; the proportion of European populations (including North 
America and Australasia) to world population nearly doubled from the 
middle of the eighteenth century to the beginning of this one. This 
phenomenal, and hitherto unmatched, growth was due - as the similar 
increase in non-European populations now is due — to the falling death- 
rate which followed the advances in public health and sanitation. It 
accompanied the spread of the industrial revolution, but it was accom- 
panied by a revolution in farming: we, or Professor Hill, tend to forget 
that up to the eighteenth century Great Britain was subsistence-farmed by 
peasants — as India is now — but that the change to farms of efficient size 
and to a blend of arable and livestock husbandry raised output per man 
and per acre to the stage where surpluses could be marketed and hands 
could be set free for other, industrial, occupations. The higher standard 
of living which this agrarian-cum-industrial revolution made possible 
took effect, in time, in a falling birth-rate. The time-lag, in Britain, was 
about seventy years: but then deliberate family planning was hardly 
heard of till the Bradlaugh-Besant trial and acquittal made birth- 
control a permissible head-line topic for Victorian newspapers. It is true 
that in seventy years India’s 360 millions could double at the present rate 
of increase. But news and science both travel faster to-day, and the need 


* More precisely, Western Europe, for demographically (as in other ways) Eastern 
Europe and Russia have followed a different pattern. 
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therefore would seem to be for speeding up — instead of hushing up — the 
advances of science. 

With the hind-sight that Europe’s experience can give us, it is safe to 
say that Professor Hill’s dilemma is unreal and exists neither in ethics nor 
in practical politics. The withholding of life-saving or life-prolonging 
knowledge is impracticable as well as unthinkable, at least so long as 
scientists remain human and human beings retain any control over 
science; and the consequences of applying life-saving techniques can only 
be to hasten the metabolic process of turning short-lived, unhealthy and 
(economically) unproductive populations into sounder and more viable 
communities. The spiritual and physical apathy of under-fed, malaria- 
ridden peoples can but be changed for the better by the opportunity to 
live not only a longer but a more productive life: and when families, 
especially mothers, see a future for their children they will begin sooner 
or later to plan and care for them more intelligently, because more hope- 
fully. It means a social and an economic revolution; but the condition of 
that revolution is the same as for Europe’s earlier and similar revolution — 
more of one kind of productivity, followed by less of the other. 

With the prospect of enabling Asia to repeat Europe’s demographic and 
economic feats, Professor Hill’s dilemma surely becomes Hobson’s choice. 
And so far no one has mentioned Russia, except my acquaintance of 1944 in 
the camel-carriage: yet Russia, in so many things midway between Europe 
and Asia, is having her demographic revolution now. Since the beginning 
of the century Russia’s population has increased by half — despite wars, 
famines and revolution — and it will have doubled itself by the end of the 
century. So if we cannot or will not help Asia to do it, Russia can and 
will. 

A. 




































IN PLACE OFgDOLLARS 


T. E.M. McKitterick 
The author is an economist and a member of the Fabian Society Executive 


Mr Harold Wilson is a former President of the Board of Trade, and has a 
reputation as an economist. His Bevanite orthodoxy cannot be ques- 
tioned. Consequently, when he appears as author of In Place of Dollars, the 
latest Tribune pamphlet; when the notice on the front refers back to One 
Way Only and adds that ‘this pamphlet brings the argument up to date 
and shows the way ahead’; and when Mr Wilson himself proclaims that it 
‘attempts briefly to analyse the nature of the economic crisis that faces us 
and to indicate the measures which, the writer believes, can alone lead us 
through to solvency and independence before it is too late’, the reader 
expects something both authoritative and distinctive in the way of recipes 
for our economic salvation. 

One need not hold it against Mr Wilson that his preliminary analysis is 
largely a restatement of familiar arguments. There are hard facts, incon- 
trovertible by Bevanites or anti-Bevanites, which can do with restatement 
until they are grasped by everyone in the country. The decline in our 
economic position began long before 1939; we had lost our industrial 
supremacy; we could no longer sell our goods abroad where we liked, at 
any price we liked; the countries which we had ourselves developed were 
beginning to drive us out, and economically as well as politically the 
world centre of gravity was moving to the other side of the Atlantic. In 
spite of the materials slump of the later 1930s, world production of prim- 
ary products was already showing signs of being inadequate to keep the 
industrial potential of the manufacturing countries fully employed, and 
the terms of trade were moving sharply against the industrial producers. 
The war added to these troubles, but it did not create most of them. 
Recovery, and the development of our full economic strength, are not 
only matters of rebuilding what was destroyed in the war; they also 
involve a complete reassessment of our competitive position in the world, 
of our resources, our capacity and our costs of production, perhaps even a 
radical alteration in the shape and direction of our industry. Certainly 
they demand flexibility, since we may at any time have to adapt ourselves 
to changes in the economic weather outside — and no one will disagree 
with Mr Wilson when he points out that a slight uneasiness in America 
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may be disastrous for us unless we are able to improve our insulation 
against that sort of shock. 

It is the second stage of the Bevanite analysis that introduces contro- 
versy, though less on economic than on political grounds: because the re- 
armament programme is the greatest hindrance to flexibility, the rearma- 
ment programme is wrong. Far too much is made of this argument — 
which in any case one would have preferred to see conducted in the terms 
of 1952, and not in the language of the Bourbons of April 1951. Mr 
Wilson may be right, but the impression his long argument leaves with 
the reader is that his real reason for wanting to reduce the arms pro- 
gramme is a political one: he wants a gesture of defiance to the Americans, 
and the economic part of the discussion is brought in as an a posteriori 
rationalization of an emotional desire. This is a serious charge to bring 
against an economist, but one is forced to do so, because throughout the 
pamphlet there is next to nothing to indicate what effects Mr Wilson 
expects a reduction of the programme to have, next to nothing in the 
way of concrete proposals to show what should be done with the capacity 
released. The four-point Plan for Britain with which he ends his long 
denunciation of Gaitskellism is empty of precision. For twelve large pages, 
three columns to a page, we are led through a tremendous build-up to the 
Plan — with, at the end of it all, an intellectual mouse. 

The mere fact of not being new is no condemnation of the four points. 
The trouble is not that they are wrong, but that they are inadequate. It 
was not these placid generalities that we had been led to expect, but 
something positive, something practical, offering an intelligent and in- 
telligible guide, even if we disagreed with it. 

First of all, ‘we shall need an all-out drive to develop non-dollar 
sources of food and raw materials’ - which means vast expenditure by 
both private enterprise and public authorities in areas of the world 
capable of development. I hope not to be unfair to Mr Wilson here, 
because he has recently published another pamphlet* in which he deals 
with this part of the problem at much greater length. Expenditure on the 
development of backward areas, no matter on how great a scale, cannot 
produce immediate results (a point which Mr Wilson emphasizes in both 
pamphlets), and is therefore a contribution to long-term and not to short- 
term solutions of our problems. In the long run, the benefits may be very 
great. But to stop there is to beg the most important part of the question. 
Even if there were no rearmament, could we afford anything like the scale 
of expenditure that will be needed? In War on Want there are some in- 
structive figures; in this pamphlet there are none, but this is the one that 
* War on Want, by a committee of the Association for World Peace, under the 
chairmanship of Mr Harold Wilson. July 1952, price 1s. 
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will be widely read. The omission is serious. One does not expect Mr 
Wilson to give precise estimates. But in a pamphlet for popular consump- 
tion, appealing as it does to the liveliest elements in the Labour Party, it is 
essential to give some idea of the order of magnitude involved. For the 
plain fact of the matter is that, in relation to so vast a problem as world 
poverty and the urgency of carrying through schemes for the develop- 
ment of resources, we cannot make any commensurate contribution 
except at the cost of a lowering of our standard of living for a period of 
perhaps several decades. Can we convince the trade unionists and the 
housewife, let alone the professional man and the industrialist, that this 
has got to be done? ‘The people will bear the sacrifices and make the 
efforts when they realize and accept the objectives of our policy,’ says Mr 
Wilson, referring not specifically to this but to the whole of his pro- 
gramme. Perhaps they will, even though the hope of pie in the sky palls 
after a time. But it will take more than Mr Wilson, more than the whole 
host of Bevanites, to prepare the minds of the public for the consequences 
of an effective programme of development, and mere talk of sacrifices and 
efforts does not help much. Unfortunately, these Adullamites of the 
Labour Party have been followed into their cave by a body of supporters 
whose raison d’étre is that they object to any cut of anything for any reason. 
But then, of course, there is always America to supply the dollars, while 
we in Britain reap the harvest. 

Point two is that ‘we shall need to insist on far greater freedom to 
develop trade with the non-dollar areas’ — the Commonwealth, Eastern 
Europe and Asia. ‘We must be free to develop intra-Commonwealth trade 
by the full use of long-term contracts, discrimination against dollar 
imports and greater freedom to use Imperial Preference.’ I agree em- 
phatically, and so does Lord Beaverbrook. But what of Mr Wilson’s 
suggestion that the Americans should lower their tariff - which we all 
agree would be a good thing? It might be difficult to persuade even a 
Democratic Congress to do so while we were in the process of raising ours 
against them. We must also persuade the Americans to drop the Battle 
Act, or circumvent it ourselves, since ‘there is clear evidence that East- 
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West trade could be further developed, if we for our part were to reduce | 


the list of strategic controls to the absolute minimum, and the East showed 
more willingness to take our consumer goods, as well as industrial equipment and 
raw materials.’ The italics, I need hardly say, are mine. Mr Wilson knows, 
from past experience in office, how much trouble we have had with East- 
ern countries over delivery dates for capital equipment, even when the 
arms programme was a lot smaller than it is to-day, and no doubt he has 
ideas on how that sort of difficulty could be eliminated. But can he offer 
one single reason why the Eastern countries should ‘show more willingness 
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to take our consumer goods’? Why are we not sending them now -— for 
consumer goods do not, on the whole, come under the Battle Act? If the 
East showed more willingness to take what they do not want, if the Amer- 
icans agreed to lower their tariff, while we discriminate against them — 
but conditions like these are not the politics of the real world. 

Point three has the merit of plainness and brevity: ‘either as part of a 
redistribution of the Atlantic arms burden, or if necessary, by immediate 
unilateral action, Britain’s own rearmament programme should be 
reduced to a level which her economy can bear.’ It is not fair to taunt the 
Bevanites, as some of the critics do, with failing to say what figure of 
expenditure they think will do. Such things cannot be expressed in terms 
of a single figure, and it was wrong and misleading of the Government to 
encourage the practice. Mr Wilson quotes, from a United Nations source, 
an estimate that in 1951 the British arms programme took up to 82 man- 
years per thousand worked, against 74 in America, and he is right to 
point out that the indirect effects are greater than this figure would indi- 
cate: the burden falls on the engineering industries especially, which 
could otherwise supply exports we can sell readily, and equipment for the 
modernization and expansion of our other industries. But even if the loss 
to the rest of the economy is put much higher — as high, say, as 20 per 
cent. — it would be necessary to secure a big reduction in the armaments 
programme in order to have more than a marginal effect on the rest. That 
is why it is essential that Mr Wilson should give us some sort of idea of 
what scale of reduction he has in mind. For if the programme is really to 
be ‘reduced to a level which Britain’s economy can bear’, the reduction 
may have political implications which the Bevanites have not, so far, 
admitted. If it is not reduced sufficiently to carry these political implica- 
tions, the economic benefits may be almost negligible. That is also why I 
suggested earlier that Mr Wilson gave the impression that he wants the 
programme reduced for political rather than economic reasons. But I 
wish he would say so. 

Point four is summarized as the need for ‘a far more purposive direction 
of our national economic life’ and to ‘economize to the utmost in dollar 
expenditure’. Then there are three statements of method — ‘the maximum 
development of our agriculture, on a war basis’; ‘recasting our industrial 
system so as to provide the goods the world needs — and this means 
capital equipment rather than consumer goods — and so as to economize 
in imports, especially dollar imports’; and ‘much more rigorous control of 
capital investment to ensure that the right priorities are observed’. These 
are the main internal ‘measures which . . . can alone lead us through to 
solvency and independence before it is too late’. One has waited expect- 
antly (through twelve large pages) to see if something specific is to follow. 
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But that is all. There is nothing here that is not in a dozen constituency 
Labour Party resolutions for Morecambe. Nothing that it takes an ex- 
President of the Board of Trade to say. 

The time for such generalities is long gone by. We want specific ideas. 
Recasting our industrial system — yes, very necessary to fit our changed 
circumstances. But into what shape? And how? Every attempt at the re- 
distribution of our resources provokes resistance, from trade unionists as 
well as others. If Mr Wilson wants to reduce the size of the Lancashire 
cotton industry to make room for more engineering exports (and the case 
for doing so is very strong) has not the time come to warn the electors of 
Blackburn East about it? The right priorities - yes again; they must 
certainly be observed. But what are they? To change a country’s indus- 
trial structure by control over investment is a lengthy business which 
requires determination and clarity of purpose; we cannot wait for the 
ideas till Labour is in power again. 

The maximum development of our agriculture — no one disagrees. with 
that principle. But once again, how? By price incentives and subsidies, so 
that Mr Stanley Evans can go on complaining that farmers are feather- 
bedded? By inspection and direction? On whose technical advice? To 
produce more grain, more root crops, more stock, more timber? And 
where? There are answers to all these questions, and many of us have our 
ideas. But Mr Wilson does not even hint that he knows them. A few 
months ago I heard a leading Bevanite (not Mr Wilson) address a gather- 
ing of French Socialists in Paris. Someone in the audience asked him to 
state the Bevanite policy for agriculture, and he had to admit that they had 
not thought one up. But a country with a precarious balance of payments, 
and so heavily dependent on imported food as Britain, cannot afford not 
to have an agricultural policy. Nor can people who claim to lead it. 

There are two other points. Earlier in the pamphlet, tucking it away in 
a context where it has no earthly relevance to anything except Mr 
Bevan’s resignation speech, Mr Wilson treats us to a childish attack on the 
Treasury and its control over the activities of other departments. ‘Little 
men doing their silly sums,’ he quotes from Mr Bevan. Now Mr Wilson’s 
proposals involve even wider planning and even closer control than we 
have had, and no doubt these things are necessary. When Labour was in 
office, the sums were done by the Treasury, the Central Planning Staff 
and the Economic Section of the Cabinet Offices. They are done there 
still. They will be done there under the next Labour Government unless 
some other organ is set up to do them. It may be that the Treasury 
sometimes got its sums wrong, sometimes did the wrong sums. But if Mr 
Wilson wants someone else to do them, let him say so; there are important 
political implications. But when he calls for more control over investment, 
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closer determination or priorities, the controlled reshaping of our indus- 
trial system, let him not sneer at the sums or say they should not be done. 
After all, he was once an Oxford economist himself. 

Finally, there is Mr Wilson on America. The United States, he says, 
‘should recognize her position as the world’s greatest creditor nation’, 
which means tariff reduction and the scrapping of the Buy American 
Act; ‘a wealthier nation should be prepared to offer more than it gets 
from debtor countries.’ The United States ‘should be willing to join in with 
other nations in international action to plan and allocate raw materials 
and scarce foodstuffs’. The United States ‘should realize the need for fair 
shares in the distribution of the arms burden’. The United States ‘should 
organize herself to play a far greater part in world development’. In every 
case the word ‘should’ is Mr Wilson’s own. 

No doubt the United States ‘should’ do all these things, in her own 
interest as well as ours. Mr Wilson suggests that she will do some of them, 
but not adequately. 

And as long as this is the case, Britain’s solvency and independence are in 

danger. Moreover, there may come a point where some great international 

policy issue, or some great disagreement on economic policy — such as East- 

West trade or Imperial Preference — may cause the U § to threaten to 

withdraw some vital measure of economic co-operation. 

In the next column he advocates both greater East-West trade and ex- 
tended Imperial Preference. How one is to reconcile such undisciplined 
behaviour on our part with the self-sacrificing sweetness he demands of 
the Americans, he does not trouble to explain. 

In place of dollars, we have a few generalized statements of what we 
should do, and an enormous extension of American responsibilities. There 
is no real escape offered, because there can be none in a world so over- 
whelmingly dominated by the American economy. We can only hope to 
ease the strain on ourselves by remedial measures, by economy in the use 
of resources, and by higher productivity within the resources we have. 
Mr Wilson has nothing to say about productivity. (One would like to hear 
his remarks on the recent visit of Mr Rickenbacker, and his surprise that 
we were working only a single shift on our best potential dollar export, 
the Comet.) For the rest, we must hope (and Mr Wilson does not really 
suggest anything else) that instead of sending dollars to us the Americans 
will send them somewhere else, to develop the backward areas, to finance 
fresh sources of materials, food and goods of all sorts — not ‘in place of 
dollars’, but dollars to a different place. But when the time comes for the 
Labour Party once more to assume the responsibility, it will need ideas 
far more positive, far more constructive, than Mr. Wilson is prepared to 
offer us at this moment. 



















































DICTATORSHIP IN EGYPT 


Mark Alexander 


The author, a frequent contributor to The Twentieth Century, is stationed in a Middle 
Eastern capital. 


General Neguib’s experiment in Peronismo is now moving into its second 
phase. Power has passed into the hands of the Army, i.e. the group of 
officers forming the secret military Junta which rules behind the scenes. 
The tempo of ‘purges’ and social reforms is being stepped up. What are 
the chances that the experiment will bear lasting fruit? 

It will be recalled that the original Army movement of July 23rd-26th 
had as its object the removal of the King and his obnoxious entourage. 
In the subsequent lull it became a question whether the movement would 
go further, and in particular whether the political ‘purge’ would be pushed 
against the resistance of the Wafd’s powerful right wing. The Wafdist 
leaders themselves clearly hesitated for some days after July 26th, before 
deciding that safety lay in climbing on the military band-wagon. Yet 
having taken this step they found that, so far from shielding them against 
attack, it had precipitated an internal crisis which had been in the offing 
for some years : the revolt of the younger and more progressive elements 
against the executive of the Party. This self-elected body had gradually, 
by a process of co-optation, become associated with the principal land- 
owning and big business groups affected by the Army’s reform programme. 
Its principal members were also deeply involved in corrupt transactions, 
and consequently sensitive to demands for a ‘purge’. Thus the drive for 
social reform became linked with the demand for a clean-up in public 
life, and the Wafd’s sins boomeranged upon its hitherto unshaken position 
in the country. 

At the centre of this nexus stood a group of politicians led by the 
Party’s Secretary-General, Fuad Seragh el-Din ; his four brothers — like 
himself board members of various enterprises owned by Ahmed Aboud, the 
uncrowned king of Egyptian industry — and two former Ministers, Osman 
Muharram and Mahmud Suliman Ghannam, whose names invariably 
cropped up in connection with shady financial transactions under the old 
regime. The flood of scandalous stories published about them during the 
past few weeks will undoubtedly provide the country’s lawyers with a 
livelihood for years to come - if the Army does not choose to employ its 
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own methods of investigation and trial. The point is that this clique 
dominated the Wafd executive through the aged Nahas, while the majority 
of the parliamentary party belonged to the left wing. When the Wafd was 
in power the clique also ran the Government. Ministers who stood out 
against it were driven from office, the most prominent case being that of 
Dr Ahmed Hussein (not to be confused with the Fascist leader of the same 
name), Minister for Social Welfare in the last Wafd Government, who 
was grotesquely accused of Communist leanings for having proposed the 
introduction of minimum wages: he had to resign and was sent on a U N 
mission to Mexico, though his services were more urgently required at 
home. With the coming to power of General Neguib and his friends, it 
became clear that this state of affairs would be challenged. The younger 
and more progressive Wafdist leaders, having established contact with 
the military Junta, pressed for a purge of the Party executive; they were 
willing, however, to spare the aged Nahas, the Party’s symbol and its 
chief internal conciliator, though he had in recent years fallen under the 
malign influence of Fuad Seragh. Nahas, in turn, obstinately shielded 
Fuad Seragh. The purge begun early in August thus threatened to peter 
out. As conducted by Fuad Seragh and his friends, who still controlled 
the Party machine, it amounted to no more than the expulsion of a dozen 
nonentities. The ‘purge’ in fact was presided over by those who should 
have been the first to go. When General Neguib, urged on by his Junta 
and the younger Wafdists, pressed Nahas to rid himself of the Seragh el- 
Din clique, the old man refused, and by the beginning of September the 
Wafdist leadership felt strong enough to come into the open with a pro- 
gramme of resistance both to the purge and to the projected land reform. 
It was then that the Junta struck, and the opponents of reform were 
packed off to jail, alongside some elderly Liberals and independent 
politicians, against whom no personal charges could be formulated, but 
who were vaguely identified with resistance to the Army’s programme. 
One reason why the Army had once more to intervene openly was the 
weakness displayed by the Wafd’s reformist wing which, though strong in 
numbers, lacked leadership and resources. Fuad Seragh el-Din controlled 
the Party machine and most of the Wafdist press (he owned the two 
principal papers, Al Balagh and Al Nida), while the opposition was dis- 
organized. But it also suffered from uncertainty over the policy to be 
pursued. United in its demand for social reform, it could not make up its 
mind on the attitude to be adopted towards other countries. Some of its 
spokesmen were (and are) ‘anti-imperialist neutralists’ and vaguely in 
favour of a united front with the Communist Party for purposes of internal 
reform. To this group belong Dr Mohammed Mandur, lecturer on the 
history of art and ideologist of the left wing, and Dr Mohammed Belal, 
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leader of the Wafdist youth organization and an outright fellow-traveller. 
The West’s long-standing identification with the forces trying to preserve 
_ the status quo has driven these men into an attitude of desperate flirtation 
with the Communist Party. This should be a cause for alarm, for they 
include the more capable and idealist leaders of the younger generation. 
It is a matter for regret that Western representatives have for so long given 
the impression of not being interested in those outside the small circle of 
discredited political veterans who for the past twenty years have monopo- 
lized power. 

A competing group of Wafdist radicals at loggerheads with the old 
Party leadership is headed by Salah el-Din, Foreign Minister in the last 
Wafd Government and Editor of the influential daily, Al Misri. With the 
support of influential back-benchers like Ali Karim, Mahmud Fathi 
Gundi, and others little known outside Egypt, he has persistently, and in 
the end successfully, sought the military Junta’s backing for a move to 
overthrow the Nahas-Seragh leadership. While hardly pro-American and 
certainly not pro-British, the members of this group, unlike the fellow- 
travellers, realize that the real danger comes from Soviet imperialism. 
They are willing to support social reform, but it remains to be seen 
whether they are capable of stimulating any drive in that direction. Of 
the smaller political parties loosely linked with, or in opposition to, the 
Wafd in recent years, the Saadists might have qualified for office under 
the new regime (their industrialist clientele has always taken a more 
liberal attitude on land reform than the Wafd leadership) had it not been 
for the aftermath of Nokrashi Pasha’s murder by a Moslem Brotherhood 
fanatic late in 1948. The assassination of the Saadist Premier was followed 
at that time not merely by the temporary suppression of the Brotherhood, 


but by the murder in unexplained circumstances of its then ‘Supreme | 


Guide’, Hassan el-Banna. For this the Saadists have never been forgiven, 
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and though they kept extremely quiet after the Army coup of July 23rd- | 


26th, they were ‘remembered’ on September 6th, when their leaders were 
carted off to prison. An investigation into the murder affair has long been 
demanded by the Brotherhood. The moment seems now to have become 
ripe. But can the Brotherhood pass beyond the stage of repaying old 
political scores? Is it a movement capable of propping up the Army 
dictatorship ? 

Spokesmen for the Brotherhood have in recent weeks tried to convince 
foreign correspondents that the movement has always stood for social 
reform. There is little evidence to back this claim. When the Army leaders 
first published their draft plans for land reform, the proposed limitation 
of land holdings to 200 acres per owner - in a country where two million 
peasants own less than one acre, while 2,215 landowners own a total 
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of 863,000, and close on a million farm workers own nothing at all - 
struck the Brotherhood leaders as dangerously radical! They thought 400 
acres should be the upper limit, and the Prime Minister, Aly Maher, 
was grateful for their support in opposing a measure which, he com- 
plained, would damage the national economy. Aly Maher has gone, but 
Hassan el-Hodeibi, Supreme Guide of the Moslem Brotherhood, is still 
there, although his prestige among his followers has suffered from the 
publication in a Cairo weekly of pictures showing him in bathing dress — 
an affront to the fundamentalists. Outside the bathing box, though, the 
Supreme Guide is no modernist. In one of his first public statements 
after the July upheaval, an interview with the Cairo weekly Al Muwassar, 
he observed that there was no need for social security legislation, since 
the obligation of ‘sakat’ (mutual aid) took care of all such problems in an 
Islamic country. There is a radical wing in the movement, about which 
more will have to be said, but it is not yet dominant, though it appears to 
have links with the Army Junta. 

As it is organized at present, the Brotherhood is a retrograde influence. 
Its origins go back to the dispute between modernists and fundamentalists 
which lies at the base of Egyptian development since the British occupa- 
tion of 1882. Broadly speaking the Wafd stems from the secularist 
nationalism of Mustafa Kamel, whose disciple, Saad Zaghlul, founded the 
Wafd Party proper. The Brotherhood’s tradition goes back to Mohammed 
Abdu, a follower of the important religious thinker Jemal el Din el 
Afghani. Abdu laid it down that the Koran contained all that was needful 
for Egypt’s social salvation, and that the spiritual influence, as well as 
the political dominance, of the West must be opposed. Hassan el-Banna, 
the true founder of the Brotherhood, proclaimed his allegiance to this 
tradition when in an open letter to King Farouk, in 1944, he declared that 
Egyptian political life should be remodelled on the pattern of the ancient 
Caliphate. The present Supreme Guide in turn is a disciple of Hassan el- 
Banna, and under his influence the Brotherhood has consistently cham- 
pioned Pan-Islamism, as against the secularist Egyptian nationalism of 
the Wafd. ‘Kaumiye’ (nationalism) is in fact abhorrent to it, for the 
simple reason that it not only appeals to non-Moslems — Copts, Jews and 
Greeks — but even tends to revive pre-Islamic institutions, as was done in 
Turkey by the Kemalists. But the movement’s present leadership is also 
conservative in social matters. Its 1946 manifesto (“What we tell the 
public’) expressly disclaims interest in such mundane matters as the 
building of hospital and schools, and the progress of co-operatives. Inde- 
pendence cannot be restored by such means. ‘There is only one way, the 
way of the Prophet; propagating his doctrine, rallying the believers 
around his banner, gathering them for the struggle for the realization of 
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his doctrine - there is no other way.’ The movement’s social doctrine is 
anti-capitalist, but it is a romantic, backward-looking, anti-capitalism; 
though in practice the Brotherhood has successfully adapted itself to 
Mammon: its property in factories, trading companies, etc., is estimated 
to run into millions. It is barren of constructive ideas. After the Army had 
seized power, it was the officers who worked out plans for land reform, 
while the Supreme Guide of the Moslem Brotherhood contented himself 
with demanding the closing of night clubs. 

There is, however, a radical opposition group within the movement, 
centred around Salah Ashmawi, Sayed Koth, and the weekly Al Dawa, 
and supported by the membership of the Suez and Ismailia branches. 
This group called for the continuation of the ‘holy war’ against the 
British during the early summer, but took a new line after the Army coup, 
stressing the primacy of domestic reform. “The expulsion of the British,’ 
wrote Ashmawi in his weekly, ‘would be of little use if we cannot at the 
same time improve the living conditions of the people and carry out social 
reforms.’ Ashmawi may in part be influenced by personal motives in 
opposing the leadership’s policy — he was one of the leaders in the inter- 
regnum following Hassan el-Banna’s death, and in 1951 was defeated in 
the competition for the post of Supreme Guide — but the group he leads 
has considerable backing from the younger organizers and the rank-and- 
file. In so far as Army officers and intellectuals sympathize with the 
Brotherhood their support goes to this radical wing, not to the conservative 
leadership whose principal backing comes from the clerical dignitaries of 
E] Azhar university. But even the radicals are nebulous in their political 
aims. They clamour for improved living standards for workers and 
peasants, without committing themselves to anything in particular, and 
their agrarian programme is not even as explicit as that of the Rumanian 
‘Iron Guard’ in the ’thirties, with its slogan ‘An acre for everyone.’ It 
must also be borne in mind that while the Brotherhood is much more 
influential in the villages than is the Wafd - it is in fact the only political 
movement which has ever managed to gain a real foothold there - it 
carries less weight in the towns, and in Middle Eastern politics the towns 
are decisive. The return to Koranic puritanism is not an effective slogan 
among the urban population. ‘Misr Effendi’ (the ‘little man’) may dislike 
night clubs and foreign films, but he resents clerical interference with his 
private life even more, and the vague radicalism of the middle class — to 
say nothing of the smouldering discontent of the proletariat —- cannot be 
deflected from social aims, now that the Army coup has opened the 
flood-gates. 

How far the dictatorship can or will go to meet this demand for social 
change does not, of course, depend entirely on its own volition. General 
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Neguib’s political acumen and his knowledge of economics ~ a subject in 
which he holds a university degree - are at least as good as that of some 
leading Western statesmen, but the Junta around him naturally has no 
clear political programme. Yet even within the narrow framework of 
religious conservatism and military amateurism a good deal can, and no 
doubt will, be done. The vicious circle of stagnation, corruption and 
hopelessness has been ended; the traditional alliance of Palace, big 
business, and old-line political bosses has broken down, and the way has 
been cleared for fresh political alignments. For the moment this is more 
important than the purely economic and social significance of land reform 
and other proposed legislation. Economic change will in any case be slow 
in coming. What matters is that reform has at least been made possible. 

It is no longer necessary for intellectuals to turn to Stalinism or Fascism, 
and therein lies the biggest hope of the moment. The lower middle class 
and the intelligentsia are the decisive political factors all over the Middle 
East. It is they who lead all political movements, from the Communists to 
the Fascists, and it is only in co-operation with them that any start can be 
made in reforming these countries. The importance of the Egyptian 
military revolution is that it has given them fresh hope. It has also made 
it possible for Egypt’s new rulers to adopt a realistic attitude towards the 
Communists. After July 26th, the new Government, as was to be expected, 

at first took a tolerant view of the Party. Subsequently the official attitude 
hardened, especially after the Kafr el Dawar riots, in which the Communists 

were an important factor. Both at Kafr el Dawar and elsewhere they not 

merely took the opportunity to organize demonstrations: they deliberately 

tried to provoke elashes with the military and police, in the hope of bringing 
about bloodshed and thus lessening the new regime’s prestige among the 

workers. Their success was limited, but the Government was put on its 

guard, and the situation is now well understood on both sides: as long as 

Neguib does not remove Egypt from the ‘Western camp’, the Party is 

going to make trouble. If he does, he can count on limited toleration — as 

does Peron. 

Communist activities since the July coup have not been limited to 
staging bloody incidents. The Trojan Horse is in full operation. Fathi 
Radwan, once a fellow traveller, now combines a portfolio in the new 
Government and the presidency of the small but virulently anti-Western 
Nationalist Party, with the role of chief Soviet propagandist outside 
the Communist ranks. Formerly deputy chairman of a Fascist group, and 
in 1951 Egyptian representative at the Communist ‘peace conference’ in 
Vienna, he is the ideal go-between. Communist enthusiasm for 
collaboration with their erstwhile ally, the Fascist movement of Ahmed 
Hussein, has cooled, following ‘Black Saturday’ (January 26th) and the 
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allegation made in the trial of Ahmed Hussein - which still continues - 
that his organization was financed, inter alia, by the Political Police. 
Instead, the Communists have taken a step towards legalizing themselves 
by setting up a brand new ‘Popular Democratic Party’ under Fathi er 
Rami, a well-known writer who has spent a lifetime investigating village 
conditions and whose personal integrity is unquestioned. It is somewhat 
disturbing to find him ready to act as a ‘front’ for the Communists - 
presumably because he considers that they alone are in earnest about 
social change. The new party’s programme contains nothing very striking, 
but is clearly in line with the current Stalinist blue-print for backward 
countries. All told the Communist Party, though a good deal stronger 
than it was before the final phase of Farouk’s disastrous rule, is not yet a 
danger to the Government, but it has a nuisance value which it is going 
to exploit as long as the dictatorship does not take an anti-Western stand. 

Abroad, the military revolution has naturally been hailed with pleasure 
by like-minded movements in other Middle Eastern countries. In some 
instances, the family resemblance may be deceptive. Thus Colonel 
Sheshekly in Damascus is now putting himself forward as a precursor of 
General Neguib, although the régime he heads has a different basis, or 
rather none at all: in Syria a corrupt and inefficient parliamentary régime 
has been replaced by an inefficient military dictatorship which lacks public 
support. Its reforms, apart from those that are of no importance, have 
remained a dead letter. There is also a slightly ridiculous clamour for 
military dictatorship in Lebanon - a country without an army. Matters 
are different in Iraq; there a general election is pending which, if honestly 
conducted, should bring the opposition under Salah Jabr to power. The 
Iraqi Army, which in the ’thirties intervened actively in politics and even 
set up a reasonably effective dictatorship under Bekr Sidky, has in recent 
years been quiescent. Whether it can afford to remain so if conditions in 
neighbouring Iran get out of hand, remains to be seen. 

Military dictatorship may thus well become the fashion throughout the 
Middle East, and as in Egypt it may turn out the vehicle of long overdue 
social change. This combination need not frighten Western observers who 
have grasped the fact that the alternative may well be Stalinist rule. 
Dictatorship by itself can effect nothing. To imagine that it can is the 
besetting temptation of Western diplomacy. Its present importance in 
Egypt lies in the fact that it has coincided with a reform movement. If it 
disheartens its popular allies its own roots will wither. Its worst enemies 
may well be those domestic and foreign sympathizers who caution it 
against any dramatic move: Western diplomats are not by temperament 
or training ideally suited for the task of guiding a revolution. 
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ORDEAL BY MENDACITY 
Irving Kristol i 


The author is a former editor of the New York review “‘ Commentary’”’ 


By an appropriate irony, the British edition of Owen Lattimore’s Ordeal 
By Slander has been published almost simultaneously with the two volumes 
of the McCarran Committee’s hearings on the Institute of Pacific Relations 
which contain Mr. Lattimore’s testimony. The cordial and sympathetic 
reviews of Mr. Lattimore’s book in the Economist, Spectator, Listener, New 
Statesman and Nation and other reputable periodicals provide a strange 
counterpoint to the hostile and acerbic probings of the American 
Senators. It is no more strange, however, than the counterpoint provided 
by Mr Lattimore as an indignant author and Mr Lattimore as a witness 
under oath. Ordeal By Slander is a passionate and’ eloquent denial of the 
accusation that Mr Lattimore and the I P R had been guided over the 
years by Stalinist sympathies. In contrast, his evasive, disingenuous and 
ultimately self-incriminating testimony before the McCarran Committee 
offers ample warrant for believing that such was exactly the case. 

In the chapter of Ordeal written by Mrs Lattimore, she describes how, 
with the assistance of several friends, she looked through her husband’s 
writings for quotations that would show him to be an anti-Communist. 
As she found out, ‘this was a difficult job,’ and her explanation of the 
difficulty was two-fold: (1) her husband was a loyal American who 
simply expected his readers to take it for granted that he was against 
Communism, and (2) he was a scholar who didn’t intrude his own bias 
into his work. It is safe to say that no other non-Stalinist alive who had 
written eleven books, over eighty magazine articles, dozens of book reviews, 
and hundreds of newspaper articles on current Far Eastern affairs (what 
was scholarly about them?) would have found himself in such straits. In 
the end, Mrs Lattimore was reduced to quoting irrelevant platitudes 
(‘No Chinese government can be genuinely independent if it is subject 
to manipulation by Russia’) or wrenching sentences more or less forcibly 
out of context (e.g. “Those of us who have never been Marxists have many 
straightforward disagreements with the Marxists’—- what Mrs Lattimore 
forgets to mention is that this statement turns up in an unfavourable 
review of an anti-Communist book written by an ex-Communist.) 

Nor was Owen Lattimore himself able to improve upon his wife’s 
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‘evidence’ when he appeared before the Tydings Committee; he was 
constrained to use such arguments as: ‘In these years (1935-36) the 
Communists, of course, hoped that the Japanese assault upon China 
would strengthen the Chinese Communists. I, on the other hand, kept 
demanding a tougher American policy toward Japan and kept warning 
people that Japanese aggression was building up Communism’ (my 
italics). That italicized phrase is precious indeed, in view of the fact that 
the Communists, along with just about everyone else, were insisting that 
the United States intervene to prevent Japan from gobbling up China. 

It is too bad that the Lattimores did not have the task of finding pro- 
Stalinist quotations; they would have had a much easier time of it, as 
the McCarran Committee showed. Immediately at hand there were his 
solemn and approving reviews of a host of obscure Stalinist brochures, 
the tenor of which is summed up in his comment on Anna Louise Strong’s 
This Soviet World: ‘Her book as a whole is a good confrontation of the 
Soviet ideas of democracy, originality and individuality, and the foreign 
idea of “regimentation’’.’ With some little extra effort, they could have 
dug up his verdict on the Moscow trials: 


The real point, of course, for those who live in democratic countries is 
whether the discovery of the conspiracies was a triumph for democracy or 
not. I think that this can easily be determined. The accounts of the most 
widely read Moscow correspondents all emphasize that since the close 
scrutiny of every person in a responsible position, following the trials, a 
great many abuses have been discovered or rectified. A lot depends on 
whether you emphasize the discovery of the abuse or the rectification of 
it; but habitual rectification can hardly do anything but give the ordinary 
citizen more courage to protest, loudly, whenever in the future he finds 
himself being victimized by ‘someone in the Party’ or ‘someone in the 
Government.’ That sounds like democracy to me. 


And with some real diligence, they might have traced Mr Lattimore’s 
line of thought prior to the Stalin-Hitler Pact, when he was all for collec- 
tive security; during the Pact, when he saw the war as ‘one between the 
established master races and the claimant master races’; and after the 
Pact, when Allied troops couldn’t set up a second front too quickly to | 
suit him. 
But, one inevitably feels, why bother? What if Mr Lattimore has been | 
rather less than frank about the history of his opinions? Is that not his 
private affair? It would be easy to reply to this by pointing out that Mr 
Lattimore did, after all, write a book which many trusting people took 
at face value. But that is a minor matter which could have been left to 
the informed reviewer to deal with, and which certainly did not merit | 
a Congressional investigation. The really important thing about Mr 
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was | Lattimore’s private opinions is that they played a part in the affairs of 
) the | the nation which make them very much a subject for legitimate public 
thina | concern. 
kept They are, for instance, a subject for concern on the part of the 
ning foundations that generously subsidized, and the individuals who read, 
(my | Pacific Affairs — the very influential quarterly which Mr Lattimore edited 
that | for the International Council of the I P R during the years 1934-41, and 
‘that | which passed in universities and Government bureaus for an authoritative, 
hina. | objective, and scholarly journal. In Ordeal By Slander, Mr. Lattimore 
pro- | insists that it was in fact what it passed for, and he presents statistics which 
it, as | purport to show that at least as many non-Communists and anti- 
e his | Communists contributed to it as did pro-Communists. The McCarran 
ures, | Committee, for its part, has collected its own statistics which are more 
ong’s | accurate, more detailed and more convincing than Mr Lattimore’s, and 
f the} which reveal that the overwhelming bulk of the pages which had any 
reign | relation to politics whatever were written by Stalinists or pro-Stalinists; 
have | it also came up with documentary proof that anti-Stalinist articles were 
unwanted, that they were printed only under duress, and that the editor 
took pains to see to it that an ‘answer’ was found in the same issue. 


is However, the statistical quarrel is superfluous. Any person with his 
or | political wits about him who leafs through Pacific Affairs will see immedi- 
* ately that Mr Lattimore was editing a Stalinoid magazine. Naturally 
“ there were many articles which did not have a political bearing; these 
on were the husks that served to protect the tendentious core. But as to Mr 
of Lattimore’s intentions, there can be no doubt. To settle this question 
ry once and for all, it is worth while — as well as intrinsically interesting — to 
ds =o 2 ‘ 
a relate the tempestuous career of an article by the British economist, Mr 
L. E. Hubbard. 


Mr Hubbard is one of the writers for Pacific Affairs to whom Mr 
ore’s| Lattimore points as proof of his lack of bias. This contrasts oddly with 
llec- | his reactions upon first seeing Mr Hubbard’s article. Here is what he 
1 the | wrote to Edward C. Carter, Secretary General of the I P R, on December 
>the | 13th, 1937: 

ly to 


Of the material awaiting me here the most interesting was the Hubbard 

article on the Soviet Five Year Plans, which Holland and I have read 

been with, probably, curious expressions on our faces, While waiting for what- 

t his ever reaction it may detonate in Motylev (head of the Soviet Council of 

+ Mr the I P R), I may as well review several considerations that are likely to 
took turn out to be pertinent. 


In the first place, it is a calamity that in spite of our combined and 
ft sa persistent urging, the Soviet Council has never contributed adequately to 
nerit Pacific Affairs. As a result, this very skillful attack threatens to make an 

Mr impression on readers who have not had the prior advantage of reading 
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constructive presentations of problems of major Soviet interest, by Soviet 
authors. 

In the second place, . . . Hubbard cannot lightly be refused a hearing. 
He has an important influence and standing among ‘people who count’ in 
England; otherwise he would not be retained as an expert by the Bank of 
England. 

In the third place, this article comes to us, though we did not ourselves 
request it, through Chatham House, one of the major organs of the I P R. 
As editor, I necessarily recall that I forced through an article by Asiaticus 
(the pen-name of Heinz Moeller, a Comintern agent in China) on British 
capitalist financial policy in China, against the protests of Chatham House. 
This would make it difficult for me to refuse the Hubbard article on the 
ground that it is impolitic. 


Motylev, having seen the manuscript, detonated much as he had been 
expected to, and on February 8th, 1938 we find Mr Lattimore writing 


him as follows (the italics are his own) : 


In regard to L. N. [sic] Hubbard’s article, I have carefully noted your 
criticisms. I am sorry that I seem to have expressed myself clumsily in 
regard to the question of anti-Soviet articles in Pacific Affairs. The real 
difficulty is this: the membership of the IP R is predominantly of the 
‘democratic nations.’ These nations continue to set great store by the 
principle of free speech. Many individual members of the I P R appeal to 
this principle for the purpose of criticising the USSR. If I, as editor of 
Pacific Affairs, prevent them from doing so, they will criticize Pacific Affairs 
as ‘an organ of Soviet propaganda’ and largely destroy its usefulness. 

Realization of the urgent necessity for promoting all that is really 
democratic in the public life of the ‘democratic nations,’ and resisting the 
forces that favour imperialist aggression and facism, is only gradually 
spreading. In the circumstances the only wise and constructive thing for me 
to do is to favour publication of positive and constructive articles, while not 
preventing entirely the expression of negative and defeatist views. This means 
that whenever we find it impossible to prevent publication of such an article 
as this one by Hubbard we should at least make sure that in the same number 
there shall appear an article which deals with the true values of the same 
questions, and deals with them constructively. . . 

In the circumstances, I am taking the following course of action: 

(1) Iam deleting from the article one of its most objectionable paragraphs. 
A copy of this article, thus revised, is attached to this letter. 

(2) I am writing to G. E. Hubbard (brother to L. E. Hubbard), of Chat- 
ham House, asking him to withdraw the article altogether, on behalf of 
Chatham House. If, however, he officially insists on publication of the 
article, I shall have to publish it, in our June number. 

(3) Finally, I urge you to write, immediately, a reply to the article, to 
be published in the same number. This must be received in New York not 
later than the last week of March. It will be used only in case Chatham 
House insists on publication of the original article. 

In concluding this letter I wish to concur with you in the sentiment that 
at this time of extreme crisis in the Far East, Pacific Affairs ought to find 
more suitable subjects for publication than anti-Soviet articles. To the 
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best of my ability, within the limits imposed on me by the different national 

bodies which have a voice in the conduct of Pacific Affairs, I shall publish 

only material which emphasizes the true issues which the world is facing. 

In this, the U SS R Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations can come 

to my aid with indispensable assistance. 

The Hubbard article appeared in the June issue. The title given it by 
Mr Lattimore was: ‘A Capitalist Appraisal of the Soviet Union,’ and he 
took the liberty of inserting some footnotes ‘correcting? Mr Hubbard’s 
statistics on the basis of pro-Soviet sources. In the same issue of Pacific 
Affairs there appeared an article by one A. W. Caniff which presented a 
very favourable picture of Soviet economic development. The McCarran 
Committee discovered that this name covered the two persons of Harriet 
Moore and Andrew Gradjanev, both on the staff of the American- 
Russian Institute which was affiliated with the Soviet cultural organiza- 
tion, VOK S.* 

Mr Lattimore’s private opinions are significant, too, because they 
happened to be the opinions that directed and dominated the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. It would be hard to overemphasize the role that this 
organization played over the last two decades in setting the tone for 
discussing Far Eastern problems. It was not one organization among 


| many; it was the organization — as near a perfect illustration of monopoly 





| 
| 


' 





' 


as any anti-trust act could envisage. To it the various foundations and 
philanthropic businessmen gave their grants; from it young scholars in 
the field received their fellowships, printing the findings of their researches 
in its periodicals; from it, too, the Government recruited its Far Eastern 
experts, while the schools, the armed forces, and the civilian agencies of 
the Government distributed its pamphlets by the hundreds of thousands. 
Is not a Congressional investigation justified if it comes back with the 
information that 46 people intimately connected with the IPR have 
been cited under oath as members of the Communist Party? That 11 of 
these, plus 8 others active in I P R affairs, were shown to be collaborators 
with agents of the Soviet intelligence apparatus? That, according to a 
former Soviet Foreign Office official, the requests for ‘scholarly’ data 
which came from the Soviet Council-and which were fulfilled with 


* In another letter to Motylev in 1937, Mr. Lattimore wrote: ‘If I am to convert 
Pacific Affairs from a loose and unorganized collection of articles into a journal 
which has a recognizable position and general point of view, I must rely very 
considerably on you. The Soviet Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations is 
more interested in this question of coherence than any of the others, all of which 
by their composition and form of organization are more or less incoherent. If I 
could have from you an article in each number, and if these articles were planned 
to succeed each other in such a manner as to create a recognizable line of thought, 
it would be much easier to get other contributors to converge on this line.’ 
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alacrity by the American Council - originated in fact with Soviet naval | 
intelligence? And that there is every reason to believe that the leading | 


staff members of the American Council knew this? That the I P R staff 


member who became John Carter Vincent’s assistant when the latter | 


was chief of the China Division — and then of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs — of the State Department was identified by several witnesses as 
a member of the Communist Party? That another I P R staff member, 
similarly identified, was deputy to Presidential assistant Lauchlin Currie? 
That the highest official of the American I P R for many years wrote a 
pseudonymous column for the Daily Worker and reported regularly to 
the Communist Party’s Politbureau? That the war-time director of the 
Washington office of the I P R now edits a paper in Communist China? 


That the leaders of the Japanese section of the I P R were members of | 


the Sorge espionage ring, and that at least two prominent I P R authors 
acted as couriers for it? That Vice-President Henry Wallace’s pamphlet, 
Our Job in the Pacific, was written by Eleanor Lattimore, while his book, 
Soviet Asia Mission, was written by a contributor to the Daily Worker? 
That at a three-day meeting of Far Eastern experts in October, 1949, 
called by the State Department for advice with regard to the crisis in 
China, 17 of the 25 people invited were active in the I P R? And that the 
point of view which was there most popular, among the experts and State 
Department officials alike, was expressed by a secret member of the 
Communist Party? 

These were some of the things that the McCarran Committee discovered 
from the I P R files it confiscated, and from the witnesses it so tenaciously 
cross-examined. It is not, by far, the whole story - no member of the 
Communist caucus in the I P R has yet told us the inner history of its 
operations, though in requesting legislation that would empower a 
Congressional committee to give immunity to a friendly witness the 
McCarran Committee hints that we shall not have long to wait. But that 
there is a story, with a sordid plot — of that there can be no question. 

In this story, Owen Lattimore is an essential character. The country’s 
number one Far Eastern expert, Director of the Walter Hines Page 


School of International Relations at Johns Hopkins University, and, at | 


one time or another, editor of Pacific Affairs, Roosevelt’s personal envo 
pe ry 


to Chiang Kai-shek, Deputy Director of Pacific Operations for the Office | 


of War Information, member of the Pauley Reparations Commission to | 
Japan and author of its report, outstanding ‘theoretician’ and publicist | 
of the I P R — he was the merchant of Stalinist ideology and the salesman | 
of Stalinist policy to the non-Stalinist world. It was his task to explain | 
to the American people and the State Department, in a language which 
could affect them, that Soviet Russia’s intentions were really pacific, that 


| 
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the Chinese Communists were the representatives in Asia of the inexorable 
‘revolution of our time’ which it would be futile and wicked to oppose, 
and that a ‘progressive’ programme for the Far East meant the abjuration 
of any such ‘reactionary’ policy as fighting Communism with arms — for 
Communism is an ‘idea’ which, presumably unlike certain other ideas 
such as Fascism, ought only to be combatted (so to speak) ‘in the hearts 
of men,’ etc., etc. He was successful to an extent that even he must have 
thought phenomenal. By 1945, ‘vulgar’ anti-Communists such as Grew, 
Hornbeck and Ballantine were pushed out of the State Department and 
their places taken by sophisticated ‘progressives’ led by Mr Lattimore’s 
old and valued friend, John Carter Vincent. These new men did not, as 
has been charged, ‘sell China down the river.’ They merely borrowed 
from Mr Lattimore a policy —- of denying aid to Chiang until he had 
formed a coalition with the Communists — which had this as an inevitable 
consequence, and which they smugly and foolishly thought to be the 
only ‘constructive’ programme suitable for their advanced political 
sensibilities. 

Just how deeply enmeshed Mr Lattimore was in the Stalinist apparatus 
that worked through the I P R, it is at this moment hard to say. There 
has been testimony by former Soviet officials that his work was followed 
with a friendly interest, and his name uttered with a knowing air,’by the 
ruling circles in Moscow. More specifically, Louis Budenz, a former 
editor of the New York Daily Worker, has asserted that at a meeting of 
the American Communist Party’s Politburo in 1943, Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field reported that he had received word from Lattimore of a change in 
line from supporting Chiang Kai-shek to openly opposing him; moreover, 
according to Budenz, Mr Lattimore was frequently referred to in an 
intimate way in secret Party documents. And there are several intriguing 
episodes, touching upon Mr Lattimore’s relations with Soviet officials 
in America, whose meaning is as yet obscure. However, it seems clear 
that Owen Lattimore was no spy in the sense that Alger Hiss was one, 
and that Senator McCarthy’s description of him as ‘the top Soviet 
espionage agent’ in the U S was irresponsible and wide of the mark. A 
spy would not have walked into the American Embassy in Moscow in 
1936 and demanded that Ambassador Bullitt cable Washington to recog- 
nize Outer Mongolia as an independent Republic — at a time when it 
was formally a part of China and actually, as Mr Lattimore well knew, a 
Soviet protectorate. And a spy would not have recommended Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, widely known to be a Communist, for a commission 
in Army Intelligence during the last war. Such brazenness is the mark of 
a man transported by the conviction of his own infinite innocence and 


righteousness. It was an innocence and righteousness bestowed upon him 
ir 
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by History, as a reward for his having recognized her as the living 
Goddess. This recognition he summed up in a single formula: ‘To be 
progressive in politics is to be on the side of that which is going up and against 
.that which is going down.’ What was going up, of course, was the Kingdom 
of Freedom, represented somewhat crudely in our day by Communism 
and the Soviet Union; what was going down was the Kingdom of Neces- 
sity, represented by capitalism and the status quo. 

Lattimore’s relations with the Marxist myth were essentially flirtatious, 
if intense; he was incapable of the final self-surrender that would have 
made him a true Bolshevik. What stood in his way was, apparently, 
pride; eager to ride the wave of the future, he was unwilling to merge 
himself with it. One aspect of this pride was displayed in his delicate 
avoidance of Marxist jargon. His own style, he felt, had a distinctive 
contribution to make — he could translate the new dogmas into something 
resembling the ancient rhetoric of the academy. According to Professor 
Karl Wittfogel, Lattimore once boasted to him that he had never read 
Marx for fear of losing his own accent; and Lattimore’s private corres- 
pondence to other members of the I PR ‘family’ (i.e. the inner circle 
that controlled the organization) is full of references to his own special 
rhetorical abilities and of criticism of the more stereotyped diction of 
others. Even conspiracies, it would seem, have their snobs; and even snobs 
have their uses. As Budenz put it: ‘It was particularly stressed in the Politi- 
cal Bureau that his great value lay in the fact that he could bring the 
emphasis in support of Soviet policy in language which was non-Soviet.’ 

In view of the stress placed by Lattimore and others on his capabilities 
in this field, it is depressing to note that his artfulness was of the crudest 
sort. He avoided the cliché ‘agrarian reformers’ when. speaking of the 
Chinese Communists, substituting in its stead the more pompous ‘dynamic 
popular government in North China.’ He would demonstrate his open- 
mindedness about Communism with such utterances as: ‘No propaganda 
can hide the fact that there is good and bad in Russia.’ His favourite 
technique has been described as ‘ventriloquism’; this involved putting 
his opinions into other people’s mouths under the guise of scholarly 
objectivity. Thus, criticizing an article by Harold Isaacs he would say: 
‘Mr Isaacs, referring to China, writes of the “cold embrace of Communist 
totalitarianism”; but it appears from other accounts that it is in these 
areas that there is really a beacon of hope . . .” Sometimes, he would take 
it upon himself to express the sentiments of Uzbeks and Mongols, secure 
in the knowledge that they were not likely to write a protesting letter to 
the Times. 

To all these peoples (neighbours of Russia in Inner Asia) the Russians and 
the Soviet Union have a great power of attraction. 
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In their eyes — rather doubtfully in the eyes of the older generation, more 
and more clearly in the eyes of the younger generation — the Soviet Union 
stands for strategic security, economic prosperity, technological progress, 
miraculous medicine, free education, equality of opportunity, and democracy: 
a powerful combination. 

The fact that the Soviet Union also stands for democracy is not to be over- 
looked. It stands for democracy because it stands for all the other things. 


It is incredible that these shoddy and transparent dodges should have 
been successful. But they were, in such a measure that Mr Lattimore was 
able to make himself the spokesman for practically the entire body of 
respectable opinion — Conservative as well as Liberal —- on the Far East. 
His non-sequiturs became the logic of Senatorial speeches and Govern- 
ment memoranda. His insinuations became the ‘facts’ of college textbooks. 
His ingratiating pseudo-Marxist platitudes became the stock-in-trade of 
all the ‘experts,’ and laid the groundwork for a moral and intellectual 
trahison des clercs that, for the sheer simplicity and magnitude of it, is 
perhaps without parallel in history. 

The magic of his ineffable presence dies slowly. There are still many 
who rally to his defence as one insulted and injured; and in certain 
academic circles it is considered good form to speak of the ‘inquisi- 
tion’ he has suffered, just as it is considered bad form to be caught 
browsing through the 5,000 pages of the hearings before the McCarran 
Committee. Nevertheless, there are signs of an awakening to sanity. The 
New Republic, which had proudly published long excerpts from Mr 
Lattimore’s defiant statement before the McCarran Committee, found 
itself admitting on July 14th: 

The (McCarran) report will, we believe, substantiate these charges: that 

a Communist Party caucus infiltrated the staff and council of the American 

I PR before the last war; that I P R officials knew of this infiltration and 

tolerated it; and that the I P R gave up its objective research function and 

adopted the role of advocate in China policy. The record will further 


indicate that Owen Lattimore knowingly accepted these trends and that 
he erred in professing naiveté or ignorance before the Committee. 


A very modest statement; but at least a beginning. 








EMULATING CHARLEMAGNE 


Georges Rottier 
Director of the London Office of the Institut de Science Economique Appliquée 


‘Faire l’Europe’ — a slogan often adopted without considering its implica- 
tions by some governments hankering after a greatness they wrongly 
believe departed - shares the common fate of political slogans: that of 
covering up a great deal of confusion. 

Confusion as to intentions first of all: the movement towards European 
unity appears, according to the men who encourage it, as a crusade of 
good intentions, as a very deliberate effort to seek new solutions to prob- 
lems which do not lend themselves to the usual approach, or even, un- 
fortunately only too often, as a voluntary escape, a means of disguising 
the inability or the refusal to tackle urgent internal problems courageously. 

Also, and here the danger is more evident, confusion as to aims. For if 





there are different motives for ‘building’ Europe, it is not always the same | 


Europe that is envisaged, and to neglect making the necessary distinctions 
early on, under the pretext of seeking unanimity, can only lead to dis- 
appointment. We do not wish to analyse here the different conceptions 
of Europe which are proposed to us, nor to remove this dangerous con- 
fusion; a few short notes would not suffice. We propose only to indicate, 
from the viewpoint of a French Catholic, the considerable dangers of a 
certain form of European union which, however, does not seem to have any 
serious chance of success. 

It has often been pointed out, and several authors pertinently recalled 
the fact in the September issue of this review, that Messrs Schuman, 
Adenauer and de Gasperi were brought up in a common culture which 
immediately brings to mind, even to those with only the most rudimentary 
knowledge of history, the Europe of Charlemagne and that of the Habs- 
burgs. At the same time Christian Democracy is in power in Italy, 
Western Germany, Belgium and Austria, and it remains, and will doubt- 
less remain for a considerable tirae, a necessary element in any govern- 
mental combination in France. Jt is therefore easy, only too easy in fact, 
to imagine a union under Catholic inspiration between the continental 
democracies of Western Europe — a union which would rebuild, in the 
world of to-day, the Europe of Charlemagne. We shall enquire later 
whether this is a mere figment or a formula whose realization is possible 
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or even likely. This is hardly important, however, for even in its mythical 
state a ‘Vatican Europe’ affects in no small measure, although in very 
different ways, the external policies of most European States. Those who 
would like a Socialist Europe regard it as a reactionary plot; others, rather 
summarily, pretend to see in it a Papist plot, and explain thereby the 
British and Scandinavian reticence. Finally, even the most favourable 
comments* neglect or ignore the marked distinctions which one must make 
between the Christian Democratic movements of Western Europe, if one 
does not wish to caricature a situation which is far more complex than is 
generally realized, not only in Great Britain but also in the countries which 
might be called upon to participate in this continental union. All this may 
be said without wishing to recall the childish Machiavellism of those who, 
without more ado, propose the ‘alliance’ of ‘policies’ between the Vatican 
and the White House as an anti-Communist crusade. 

In order to examine the possibilities and dangers of the formula we have 
evoked, a few observations must be made on the position of Christian 
Democracy in France. Behind the compromises which the exercise of 
power always involves, and which it has involved for the MR P in a 
greater measure than may be thought suitable or desirable, it is important 
to realize the ambiguity of the term ‘Christian Democracy’, as applied to 
the French context. The foreigner sees it as a party which, like the Italian, 
Belgian and Germanic movements, draws its inspiration from the pre-1914 
German Centre Party. This comparison, which is not entirely false, but 
has only a limited significance, would have greatly surprised both the 
founders and the more lucid supporters of the M R P. The Mouvement 
Républicain Populaire drew its immediate inspiration from the experience 
of the Résistance, whilst its more profound inspiration derived from a 
serious intellectual effort, a considerable modification of the social 
approach and a reconsideration of the significance of their own faith, 
undertaken by a large number of French Catholics now of age to hold 
Cabinet office. This change of perspective and feeling, centred mainly 
around specialized youth movements, has given to present-day French 
Catholicism a twist, a style which the foreigner understands with diffi- 
culty, and which, if he is a Catholic, he quite often mistrusts. The fact that 
Christian Democracy in 1945 was chosen by most of its electors as a lesser 
evil, and that the Party had thus to modify its programme and com- 
promise itself, is relatively unimportant. The salient feature is that it is 
around the M R P of 1945, or the not unimportant fraction of the M R P 
of 1952 which remains faithful to its vocation, rather than around a 
terribly insipid Socialist party, that some attempt could be made (with but 
few chances of success, however) to build up a French Labour movement. 


* Such as the one in The Economist, August 16th, 1952. 
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At the same time the experience of the collusion, although condemned 
by Rome, between the Conservative Catholics and the positivist and 
atheistic nationalists of the ‘Action Frangaise’ provided a lesson which the 
French Catholics of to-day are not ready to forget. That the ‘nationalisme 
intégral’ revealed itself to be the surest road to treason was perhaps not a 
necessity, but it is now well known in France what distinctions must be 
made between the realm of the faith and the realm of politics. Henceforth 
the Christian’s political engagement is made more easy, and the new liberty 
he finds has already proved most fruitful. 

These few notes are perhaps too rapid and too full of implications for 
those who have not lived through the transformations they recall. They 
are, however, sufficient to explain why a number of French Catholics are 
fully aware of two dangers implicit in a European union of openly 
Catholic inspiration :* a danger for France and a danger for the Church. 
A danger for France, since it would soon be realized that the union had 
been based on a misunderstanding, and that the partners were not speak- 
ing the same language. The strength of numbers alone would be enough 
to ensure that the ‘Vatican Europe’, like the Holy Roman Empire, was a 
Germanic one. There is too much talk of the risk of German predominance 
on an economic or military plane. It is curious to note that certain 
measures designed to avoid this risk contain the seed of a spiritual and 
ideological predominance of the countries of German civilization. Here 
the risk is infinitely more serious, not only for France but also for Europe. 
For if Europe is to be built, it will only be viable if the several participants 
do not mark it too heavily with the stamp of their own culture. 

The danger to the Church is even more certain. The perils that were 
revealed to French Catholics by the Maurras crisis would again be present, 
but they would be incomparably more fearsome, for they would be 
jeopardizing the very unity of the Church. The conclusion has been 
reached in France that the separation of Church and State, and political 
freedom of action for Catholics outside the bounds of a confessional party, 
guarantee better than any other formula the spiritual interests of the 
Church and the purity of her mission. This is even more true within the 
context of a European union where Rome herself, and not merely the 
hierarchy of a given country, would necessarily become involved in 
political action, at least by arbitrating the conflicts which are latent in any 
union, if the vital separation of spheres is not assured. Rome’s viewpoint 
has, during the last few decades, fortunately shown itself to be so Catholic 


* These dangers were noted early on by such enlightened authors as Mr J. Hours 
(L’Europe a ne pas faire, ‘La Vie Intellectuelle,’ October 1950). The ideas 
expressed here are directly inspired by such work. 
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(which, it may be recalled, means universal) that there is no doubt the 
Papacy would certainly not easily accept a role which would both tarnish 
the purity of its mission and limit its horizon to the rump of a continent, 
however steeped in history that part of the continent may be. 

One of the reasons why a Catholic Europe appeals to certain people is 
that they fully realize that even as the splitting up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire after 1918 by arbitrary frontiers was not enough to form nations, 
so treaties, constitutions, juridical and diplomatic edifices will not, by 
themselves, make European union a viable reality. The federation of 
peoples with a history behind them is not a task for a Cabinet; it can only 
be the result of a revolution, and revolutions are born from popular 
enthusiasm. It is easy, therefore, to claim that Europe can only be founded 
on a religious or quasi-religious basis. Hence the notions of a Socialist 
Europe or a Catholic Europe. To those who have some acquaintance with 
the political parties of the Continent, it would sound ridiculous to say that 
Socialism could be the object of any popular enthusiasm whatever. There 
remains a Catholic Europe. It is certainly conceivable, but is it anything 
more than a mere figment? 

In order to talk only of things we know, we shall again limit ourselves 


_ to reasoning on the French example. Similar remarks based on other 


examples could doubtless be made. The answer we seek is to be found in 
two factors, each closely related to the other and above all to the whole 
history of the French nation. 

The first is due to a special characteristic of French culture. It is 
often stated, and it is very true, that French culture is, by vocation, a uni- 
versal humanism, and is therefore national without being nationalistic. 
But one must not forget how much the growth of this culture owes to the 
early existence of the French nation. The Germanic and Italian cultures 
flourished long before Germany and Italy existed as nations. French cul- 
ture has constantly grown in the shelter of a State which protected it with- 
out enslaving it, and the significant stages in the development of French 
unity were also the significant stages in the blossoming of French culture: St 
Louis and the Cathedrals, Francois I and the Collége de France, Richelieu 
and the Académie, Louis XIV, who did so much in his forty years’ reign that 
it became known as ‘le grand siécle’, and lastly Napoleon and the Univer- 
sity. This link is so strong that it is difficult to visualize the perpetuation of 
French culture unless national independence is maintained. And the 
stakes are such that conscious French participation in a type of union 
which would not only give short shrift to the national independence of the 


| participants, but which would also involve an almost certain predomin- 


ance of Germanic culture, would not be dangerous, or undesirable or 
even risky: it would be simply unthinkable, and it would be dangerously 
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misleading to imagine that such a union could be realized without 
awakening a violent popular reaction. 

This link between culture and — if not the State, which is a legal entity 
peculiar to the Latin mind — at least national independence, is an apparent 
paradox which will not surprise the reader. Taking the term ‘culture’ in 
its broadest sense — not limiting it to the more formal manifestations of 
intellectual activity, but interpreting it as that which, for want of a better 
phrase, we call the way of life of a people — is enough to show that the 
same thing is true of British culture. British democracy, resting as it does 
on the ‘rule of law’, is a way of life, a culture rather than a simple formula 
for government; and it is perhaps above all because it is based on a com- 
mon culture, in the sense we have ascribed to the word, that the Common- 
wealth is a lasting institution. For the British, as for the French, a hasty 
and imprudent surrender of national sovereignty would be such a be- 
trayal of the most fundamental national values that it would be surprising 
if it did not immediately arouse against it a popular reaction. 

‘Popular’: this is the key to the second factor we wish to mention. We 
have admitted, and it is obvious, that European union is a task of such 
magnitude that it cannot be built unless supported by a revolutionary 
current of popular enthusiasm. Now, if there is one thing which is neg- 
lected by the formulas under consideration, and especially the one we are 
studying, it is popular reaction, and working class reaction in particular. 

To appoint, because it is fashionable to do so, trade union representatives 
into organizations such as the European Coal and Steel Community, does 
not mean that these reactions are being taken into account. Now, at any 
rate in France, they would most certainly oppose any rash surrender of 
the country’s independence. Not that the people are nationalist. National- 
ism is a learned or semi-learned deviation from true national feeling. The 
people have, however, a strong sense of national independence of very 
ancient origin, which they proved but recently: the Résistance during the 
German occupation gained its character and strength from'the fact that 
it was a fundamentally popular movement, whilst professional national- 


ism easily led to treason. In 1944, after a century and a half of the indus- | 


trial revolution, popular national sentiment was as strong and as genuine 
as at Valmy. The Communist Party is fully aware of this, and exploits and 
alienates popular sentiment by constantly making national independence 
the major point of its programme. 

This unfavourable popular reaction would be all the more marked if the 
policies concerned gave, rightly or wrongly, the impression of disguising 
a clerical experiment or clerical revenge. And this is another reason which 
causes many French Catholics to regard these policies with extreme 
caution. The freedom of action they have discovered in the sphere of 
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politics has enabled them sufficiently to dissociate the terms ‘Catholicism’ 
and ‘reaction’, for them not to countenance a formula which must needs 
re-introduce ambiguity. The efforts of the Church in France are, further- 
more, too much concerned with the revival of faith among those classes 
of the population who, through poverty, have lost sight of God, to justify 
trust in policies which, for the sake of an uncertain benefit in the purely 
material sphere, would destroy the very meaning and hope of those 
efforts. These Catholics are quite genuinely in line with a very fundamental 
tradition of French Catholicism: its ceaseless resistance to ultra-montanism. 
And the new kind of ultra-montanism to which we are alluding would 
evince an even more profound and dangerous failure to recognize the 
Church’s mission in the world of to-day, than the intégrisme of the Catholics 
of the ‘Action Frangaise’ who, although condemned by Rome, also per- 
sisted in being more papist than the Pope. 

So it seems that the Europe we have studied is but a myth. If its dangers 
are obvious its chances of success are slight. Was it then worth discussing ? 
We think so, for two reasons. For one thing, myths themselves are potent, 
especially in the political sphere. On the other hand, some recent political 
moves seem to imply that certain European statesmen are being tempted 
to emulate Charlemagne. And the dangers are as real in isolated cases as 
they would be in the case of a general scheme, with the important differ- 
ence that the ultimate sterility of the former is certain. 

This does not mean that, because we are dismissing a particular 
intellectually attractive type of European union, we should reject the 
principle in question and any other form of union. It should, however, be 
noted that contrary to the belief of the inhabitants of the United States, 
accustomed to an efficient way of life in a federal union, a federation or 
union between countries whose cultures and national characteristics are 
so widely different as those of Western Europe does not, in itself, present 
any special interest. Its only interest is as a method of solving certain well- 
defined concrete problems. These problems are, basically speaking, those 
of economic solvency, defence, and finally the narrower problem of 
Franco-German relations. There is no doubt that these problems can only 
be solved at the cost of a certain degree of union, but we do not think this 
union should cheapen national independence. The penalty of neglecting 
it might well lead not only to failure in solving these problems but also to 
a formidable re-awakening of nationalism. In this sense, Britain’s refusal 
to abandon her sovereignty is sound. It is to be regretted, however, that 
her refusal was not accompanied by a more constructive criticism of 
federalist proposals. 















































THE SAINT-SIMONIAN PORTENT 


Norman Cohn 
Professor of French, Magee University College, Londonderry 


The movement known as Saint-Simonism, which disturbed French life 
in the years following 1825, deserves more attention than it commonly 
gets. A generation ago it couid still be dismissed — as Engels had dis- 
missed it - as a laudable but hopelessly unrealistic essay in Socialist 
thought. To study it to-day is to discover a disconcerting portent of 
present-day totalitarianism. 

The literary career of Claude-Henri de Rouvray, Comte de Saint- 
Simon, began at the age of forty-two. Having lost one fortune in the Revo- 
lution and squandered another in entertaining scientists, writers and 
artists to an immense series of banquets, in the vain hope that their con- 
versation would complete his education, he was penniless. When he wrote 
he was starving, ill, living in a garret, supported sometimes by a former 
valet, sometimes by working nine hours a day as a copyist in a pawnshop. 
In these grim circumstances he produced, between 1802 and 1825, a 
large number of pamphlets, outlines, ‘catechisms’ and ‘projects’. These 
writings do not offer a coherent doctrine. What they do offer is a handful 
of ideas, varying from: grotesque, almost lunatic fantasies to diagnoses 
which show real insight, and prophecies which have proved astonishingly 
accurate. Here it is possible to consider only a few of the more significant 
fragments. 

Common to all stages of Saint-Simon’s thought is the conviction that 
society was passing through a double crisis, of belief and of organization. 
Traditional Christianity, whether Catholic or Protestant, had lost its hold 
over men; the Churches, unable to assimilate the discoveries of science, 
could no longer command faith. At the same time what he called the 
‘feudal’ structure of society was in dissolution; the nobility and the 
military had neither the right nor the capacity to govern a society based 
on industry. In short, both the spiritual and the temporal power were in 
decay. Saint-Simon was concerned to find a new governing class which 
should be fitted to direct - spiritually and temporally — the society of his 
day. His ideal was a new religion combined, indeed fused, with a new 
organization of society. 

His search led him in various directions. In the main his favourite 
candidates for the new leadership were the scientists and the ‘industrials’ 
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~— meaning, approximately, the agriculturists, manufacturers and mer- 
chants. The dogma of the new religion was to be the sum of scientific 
knowledge; its morality was to centre in the injunction: ‘Man must work.’ 
The details of the proposed solutions varied but the angle of approach was 
constant. What Saint-Simon sought. was the basis of a new order; and the 
stress was equally distributed between the idea of order and the idea of 
novelty. He was an extreme authoritarian and in this he was not alone in 
his day. The individualist doctrines inherited from the Revolution, the 
political liberalism sanctioned by the Charter of 1814, were widely 
attacked throughout the Restoration period. In general, however, they 
were criticized — as by de Maistre and Bonald - in the name of Royalism 
and Catholicism; and the alternative offered was a re-creation of the 
Middle Ages. The originality of Saint-Simon lay in his demand for an 
organization of society which should be both uncompromisingly authori- 
tarian and uncompromisingly modern. 

Saint-Simon was one of the first to attribute to the philosophy of 
history the character of a positive science, such as might permit accurate 
forecasts of the future developments of humanity. He devised his own 
philosophy of history. For him, history consisted in an oscillation between 
‘organic’ and ‘critical’ periods. ‘Organic’ periods are those in which the 
spiritual power is recruited from the most enlightened sections of society 
and is therefore able to supply society with an adequate philosophy of life. 
The last such period he believed to have been the Middle Ages. This had 
been followed by a ‘critical’ period, in which the spiritual power had 
abdicated from its position of intellectual leadership and in which 
accordingly all had been called in question. This period had culminated 
in the eighteenth century, which had been purely critical and destructive. 
The destiny of the nineteenth century in general, and of Saint-Simon in 
particular, was to inaugurate a new ‘organic’ period, based this time not 
on a theological system but on a ‘systéme terrestre et positif.’ Once society 
had been reorganized according to this system there would be no more 
room for liberty of conscience in politics than in astronomy, physics or 
chemistry. The new clergy of scientists, being in possession of demon- 
strable truth, would be entitled to impose it on all. A Catechism must 
be devised containing ‘the principles which are to serve as basis to the 
social organization, and also a summary instruction in the laws which 
govern the material world’.* The teaching in all schools and churches 
would be controlled to ensure conformity, and civil rights would be 
conditional on passing an examination in the Catechism. 


* XXII, 237. Unless otherwise stated references are to volume and page of the 
Ocuvres complétes de Saint-Simon et d’Enfantin, Paris, 1865-78. 47 vols. 
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Save for one brief period Saint-Simon was consistently hostile to the 
liberal values. In his eyes uniformity of outlook was not merely the sign 
but the precondition of a healthy polity. The arguments with which he 
supports this view are both vastly more honest and vastly more intelligent 
than those adduced - in public at least - by the totalitarians of to-day. 


Let us note... that according as civilisation progresses, the division of 
labour . . . increases in the same proportion. This has the result, as an abso- 
lute necessity, that men depend less on one another individually, but that 
each of them depends more on the mass, in exactly the same ratio. Now, the 
vague and metaphysical idea of Liberty as it is current to-day, if it were to 
continue to be taken as a basis for political doctrines, would pre-eminently 
tend to hamper the action of the mass on individuals, From this point of 
view it would be opposed to the development of civilisation and the organ- 
isation of 2 well-ordered system, which requires that the parts be firmly 
bound to the whole and dependent upon it.* 


Even more abominable than this general liberty of the individual is his 
liberty to meddle in politics. Such meddling is possible only because 
politics have not yet advanced from the ‘metaphysical’ to the ‘positive’ 
stage; soon ‘the practice of politics will be entrusted exclusively to a 
special class of scientists who will impose silence on the talkers’.f As for 
the sovereignty of the people, ‘the people knows very well, except in 
moments of delirium of short duration, that it has not the leisure to be 
sovereign’.} 

This is one side of the picture, but there is another. Saint-Simon was 
not only an authoritarian, he was also - in a sense - a democrat. He 
vigorously proclaimed the principle of equality of opportunity. In the 
new order privileges of birth were to be abolished and social eminence 
was to become the reward of work alone. The élite was to consist not of 
men of birth but of men of ability. Moreover, in the last years of his life 
Saint-Simon underwent something which at least resembled a religious 
conversion. In his last — and unfinished — work, Le Nouveau Christianisme, 
he expounded a religion shorn of all dogma and reduced to the single 
principle of brotherly love. 

Religion must direct society towards the great end of improving as rapidly 


as possible the lot of the poorest class.§ All social institutions must have as 
their object the moral, physical and intellectual betterment of the most 


numerous and poorest class.|| 


* XXI, 16. 

¢ XXI, 17. 

t XXII, 210. 

§ XXIII, 117. 

|| Motto of Saint-Simonian journal /’Organisateur and with a minor variation of 
le Globe. 
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The theme recurs again and again throughout the book. Saint-Simon had 
in fact for the first time turned his attention to the poor, and particularly 
to the new proletariat which was multiplying around him as the Industrial 
Revolution sped on its ruthless way. It was this sudden awakening of 
sympathy which enabled Saint-Simon to move the hearts as well as to 
interest the minds of men. 

On his deathbed Saint-Simon refused to waste time in seeing his 
relatives; his sole concern was to hand on his message. 


‘People believed that every religious system must disappear because they 
had succeeded in proving the decrepitude of the Catholic system. They 
were mistaken; religion cannot disappear from the world; it only changes 
its form. ... Do not forget that, and remember that in order to achieve 
great things, one must be passionate... . Forty-eight hours after our 
second publication the party of the workers will be formed: the future is 
ours.’ He lifted his hand to his head and died.* 


Such was Saint-Simon: the authoritarian who created the mystique of the 
proletariat, the religious teacher whose kingdom was of this world, the 
rationalist who recognized the supremacy of sentiment, the positivist who 
proclaimed the ineradicability of the religious impulse. He had his 
illusions and he had his follies, but there have been falser prophets. 


When Saint-Simon died he had only one convinced follower, Olinde 
Rodrigues, the son of a wealthy Jewish banker; it was he who assembled 
the first body of disciples. Pre-eminent among these were Bazard, a 
former Carbonaro and founder of the Charbonnerie frangaise, and Barthélemy- 
Prosper Enfantin. Enfantin, born in 1796 as the son of a banker, had had 
a varied career as polytechnicien and as officer-cadet, as wine-dealer and 
as bank-cashier in St Petersburg and Paris. He had a good intelligence 
and wide knowledge, strikingly good looks and, undoubtedly, extra- 
ordinary personal magnetism. Together with Bazard he very soon replaced 
Rodrigues as leader of the Saint-Simonians; and in due course he ousted 
Bazard. It is Enfantin who dominates the history of the Saint-Simonian 
movement. He soon attracted followers, who were drawn wholly from the 
intelligentsia: engineers and mathematicians from the Ecole Polytechnique, 
with a sprinkling of doctors and philosophers. Many of these men were of 
quite outstanding ability; they included, for instance, Henri Fournel, a 
mining engineer who gladly resigned a most lucrative appointment as 
director of Le Creusot, and Michel Chevalier, who later in life was to 
become economic adviser to Napoleon III and one of the powers behind 
the ‘economic revolution’ of the 1860’s. All were wholly devoted to the 


* Globe, December goth, 1831. 
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cause and showed it by their acts. The major Saint-Simonian undertaking, 
the publication of the newspaper Le Globe, was made possible only by their 
generosity. Some gave their entire fortune, others worked as editors for 
months on end, from nine o’clock in the morning until two o’clock the 
following morning. 

There can be no doubt that from the start it was the religious content of 
the doctrine which attracted these men to Saint-Simonism. Writing fifty 
years later, one of the most intelligent of them, Hippolyte Carnot, 
remarked that Saint-Simonism ‘was born of the need felt by the hearts 
and minds of men to attach themselves once more to a religious thought.’* 
Even at the time this was clearly realized by the Saint-Simonians. ‘Who 
are you then?’ cried the disciple Barrault to an audience of potential 
converts. ‘People who no longer believe firmly in anything that is believed 
to-day, and who come to us here with your scepticism, your disgust, your 
boredom, your indifference, your uncertainty ...’t It was a problem 
which already then was recognized by many as one of the gravest in 
modern civilization. It was Joubert, not himself a Saint-Simonian, who 
wrote: 

The emptiness left by this immense destruction (of Christianity), this 

vacuum is everywhere, it is in all hearts, it is felt obscurely by the masses, 

as it is felt, more clearly, by exceptional minds. This emptiness must be 


filled; so long as it is not filled I claim that society will not be calmed... . 
Such is the profound, the true cause of the social unrest. 


The problem was not indeed confined to the intelligentsia. “Two old men, 
on the day of their initiation into the Saint-Simonian faith, cried out: 
**We have more need than the young to believe in something; we want to 
die in peace.” ’§ Saint-Simonism acquired its élite by appealing to the 
frustrated religious impulse. To complete the picture the testimony of yet 
another of the leaders should be added: ‘In Saint-Simonianism there was 
not perhaps one person who had not been driven to it by family troubles.’ || 
The movement drew its recruits from the scientists and technicians, but 
it drew them through their hunger for faith and their hunger for love. 
Between 1825 and 1831 the Saint-Simonians clarified, systematized 
and popularized the teachings of the Master. In their periodicals, Le 


* Carnot, Sur le Saint-Simonisme. Académie des sciences morales et politiques, 
Vol. 128. Paris, 1887, p. 122. 

Tf III, 230. 

t Joubert, Discours, quoted by H. Louvancourt, De Henri de Saint-Simon 4 Charles 
Fourier, Paris, 1913, p. 401. 

§ Globe, December 17th, 1831. 

|| D’Eichtal, Archives saint-simoniennes, 1866, quoted by Louvancourt, op. cit., 
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Producteur, L’ Organisateur and, after the July Revolution, Le Globe, and 
above all in the Doctrine de Saint-Simon: Exposition, Premiére Année (1829) - 
which remains to this day the best summary of Saint-Simonian theory - 
they accomplished a formidable piece of re-editing, carried through with 
considerable propagandist skill. The work of these years made the obscure 
Saint-Simon an important influence in modern European thought; and 
it gave him the reputation — which he himself had scarcely merited — of a 
‘father of Socialism’. This aspect of the doctrine cannot be considered in 
any detail here. It can only be noted, in passing, that the Master’s attack 
on privilege was developed by the disciples into an attack on inheritance. 
On the death of the owner property is to revert to the State, which will 
thereby come into sole possession of the means of production. The relation- 
ship between employer and wage-earner will disappear, the ‘exp oitation 
of man by man’ will cease. In future there will be on the one hand the 
workers — ‘les travailleurs’ - and on the other hand the State, ‘devenu 
Association des travailleurs.’ Wealth will be distributed solely as a reward 
for services rendered to the community. 


Property will no longer be merely individual, it will be social. ... The 
earth is considered as an instrument of work of which the State is sole 
proprietor, and which is distributed by the State to each according to his 
works. * 


The social order envisaged by the Saint-Simonians was anything but 
egalitarian. It was intended to be just; and justice precludes equality. If 
each is to be allotted a task appropriate to his capacity, and reward pro- 
portionate to his works, there will clearly be great inequality. On this 
point the Saint-Simonians could scarcely have been more emphatic. The 
globe is to be exploited by ‘association’ (in italics) but also hierarchically 
(in capital letters). The new order will in fact be ‘the most unitary, the 
firmest hierarchy’.t The existing Army would be an excellent model for 
society as a whole.§ 


‘Partisans of equality! Saint-Simon tells you that men are unequal... 
Defenders of Liberty! Saint-Simon tells you that you will have leaders!’|| 
For who, indeed, would desire ‘to compress hearts, bend intelligences, 
break strengths beneath the heavy yoke, beneath the absurd level of 
EQUALITY ?"f 


* Globe, June and, 1831. 

t Adresse au Président de la Chambre de Députés, TV, 122. 

t Exposition de la Doctrine de Saint-Simon, Premiére et Deuxiéme Années, ed. of 1854, 
Paris, p. 218. 

§ Globe, March 3rd, 8th and aist, 1832. 

|| Exposition, p. 29. 

{| Ibid. p. go. 
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Mankind, said the Saint-Simonians, had reached the crucial moment 
in its history. Behind lay the evil age in which men had exploited men; 
ahead lay the age in which men would combine to exploit Nature. “The 
Golden Age, which a blind tradition has hitherto placed in the past, lies 
before us’; such was the motto of Le Producteur. The slogan was Saint- 
Simon’s,* but the meaning which his disciples attached to it was new. 
They looked forward to a ‘universal association of the peoples’, united in 
industrial production. The doctrine was never better summarized 
than by the Globe at a time when that newspaper was still Liberal and 
hostile to the Saint-Simonian cause: ‘(This philosophy . . . based on 
a new conception of human nature . . . recognises that the destiny of the 
species on the globe is to exploit, and to modify to its best advantage, 
external nature.’{ For this purpose the State would be required to plan; 
and as the sole depository of the means of production it would be well 
equipped to do so. Far more specifically than Saint-Simon himself, the 
Saint-Simonians stand at the head of the long line of Socialist planners 
or — as they would have put it - of ‘organizers’. It is nevertheless doubtful 
whether these ideas, for all their originality, would have given the move- 
ment any great influence. The Saint-Simonians took over from Saint- 
Simon not merely his concern for a more rational organization of society 
but also his championship of the poor; and it was this that gave the move- 
ment its emotional dynamism. The Saint-Simonian ‘prédications’, given 
at Paris before large audiences, mark a transformation of social sentiment 
in Europe. In them the mystique of the proletariat first foynd full expres- 
sion. The attitude, if not the style, was still to be met with a century later, 
among the Left intelligentsia of the 1930’s: 


What! while your reason weighs with a lofty deliberateness, examines with 
a scrupulous complacency the smallest details of the social order which we 
propose, do you not hear the cries of suffering and rage, the groans, the 
stifled sighs and the death-rattle of so many unfortunates who suffer, grieve, 
languish, expire? Listen, listen at last!...At the sight of this whole 
people whom you see . . . moving about pale with hunger and privation, 
exhausted by rough work, barely covered by its rags... I conjure you, 
children of the privileged classes, stand up and, with your hand on those 
putrid and bleeding sores, children of the privileged classes who grow fat 
on the sweat of this miserable class which is exploited for your profit, swear 
that you have no share in its sufferings, in its grief, in its agony! Swear! — 
You dare not swear!t 


Thus Barrault, a former schoolmaster who became the principal orator of 


* It appears as motto to the Opinions littéraires et philosophiques, and in De la ré- 
organisation de la Société Européenne. 

t Globe, II, pp. 159-60. 

t III, 230. 
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the movement. His appeal was greeted by ‘sobs, tears, embracings’. 

The success of these preachings was in fact far greater than could have 
been foreseen. The new movement was widely and seriously discussed 
among the educated. It was perhaps an understandable, if exaggerated, 
confidence, that announced: ‘At the heart of universal existence, we know 
the destiny of humanity. It is the whole of humanity that we are come to 
teach and to convert... .’* The only remaining problem seemed to be 
the method by which this mass conversion was to be carried out. In prac- 
tice the Saint-Simonians relied on propaganda. They published their 
newspapers and they sent out their missionaries, and very soon their 
doctrine was being debated in England and Belgium and Germany, as 
well as in France. Since they held no political power at all there was no 
other method they could have employed. There were nevertheless times 
when, abandoning themselves to fantasy, they advocated French expan- 
sion because France, as the bearer of the Saint-Simonian gospel, was the 
only country capable of realizing ‘the great pacific unity which is to 
embrace all the surface of the globe’.t Though on the whole they believed 
- like most of their contemporaries — that the age of wars had ended at 
Waterloo, they had moments when they were prepared to sanction one 
last general war as a means of achieving an organization embracing ‘the 
totality of the European populations’. 

However achieved, the conversion was to be total, admitting of no 
exceptions and no deviations. A new twist was given to Saint-Simon’s 
theory of ‘organic’ and ‘critical’ periods. Already in the Producteur of 1826 
it was maintained that the present anarchy of opinion could only be 
transient, that mankind must shortly return to ‘dogmatism, the normal 
state of human intelligence, the state to which it tends by its nature, con- 
tinually and in all matters’. The article was by Auguste Comte, himself a 
renegade pupil of Saint-Simon, but the view was that of the whole move- 
ment. Freedom of opinion is abnormal in human history; indeed it is a 
morbid symptom: 

In these epochs of dissolution . . . there is no more religion, that is to say 

no powerful hand which combines, in.an indissoluble bundle, the wills, the 

ideas, the acts of all; there is only public opinion, fugitive and almost 

unseizable.§ , 


‘Critical’ periods are characterized by disorder, atheism, individualism 
and egoism; ‘organic’ periods are the periods of order, religion, devotion 


* Globe, February 12th, 1831. 
t Globe, February 17th, 1831. 
{ Producteur, 11, p. 314. 

§ Globe, January 26th, 1831. 
















































and association. A ‘critical’ period was now ending. As for the future, 
there could be no doubt: 


If one understands by theocracy a state in which the political law and the 
religious law are identical, where the heads of society are those who speak in 
the name of God, assuredly, and we have no hesitation at all in saying it, it 
is towards a new theocracy that mankind is moving.* 

Religion for the Saint-Simonians is essentially communal ; as the etymo- 
logy of the word suggests, it is that which binds together. In a striking 
phrase they defined religion as ‘the explosion of the collective thought of 
humanity’. From this it was a small step to decide that society was itself 
religion. The two terms became interchangeable: ‘Religion or Society’t 
is that which exists in the ‘organic’ periods of history and which is dis- 
rupted in the ‘critical’ periods. The practical conclusion is obvious: ‘Let 
Church and State become identical.’§ 

It could be assumed that the Saint-Simonians would end by estab- 
lishing a new church, with themselves as the priests. The development 
went even faster and further than might have been expected; and here 
the driving force was certainly Enfantin. As early as 1828 he wrote: 


People will know that we speak in the name of God, precisely because we 
will speak in the name of God; and because His Word in our mouth will 
be as miraculous, a thousand times more miraculous than any of His 
Words which have been revealed before us, by the mouths of the Prophets 
and the Apostles. || 


It was doubtless under Enfantin’s influence that the relatively sober 
Exposition: Premiére Année awarded the deceased Saint-Simon ‘a rank more 
elevated than the SON of GOD’, and proclaimed that ‘Moses promised 
men universal fraternity; Jesus Christ prepared it; Saint-Simon carries it 
into effect’.** But all this was a mere foretaste of things to come. By 1830 
the Saint-Simonians had been organized into a rigidly hierarchical 
Church; those who refused to accept this were expelled. The Church was 
divided into a supervisory College, followed by Members of the Second 
Grade, followed by Members of the Third Grade and followed by a pro- 
letarian Grade of Workers. The whole was dominated by Enfantin, who 
was now known as the Supreme Father. In this Church the sovereignty 


* Exposition, p. 440. 

T Ibid., p. 250. 

t Ibid., p. 477. 

§ Letter from d’Eichtal to John Stuart Mill, quoted by Louvancourt, op. cit., 
Pp. 404. 

|| XXV, 95. Letter of November 15th, 1828. 

| Exposition, p. 31. 

** Tbid., p. 40. 
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of the people was supposed to have become for the first time in history a 
reality. The manner in which this was conceived to happen has since 
become only too familiar: 

That sovereignty of the people, which is an impracticable dream for those 

who see in the people only a multitude without a leader, is truth for the 

Saint-Simonian Pope; for the people is in him, loving, wise and powerful, 

marching as one man towards the future which God has ordained.* 

The hold which Enfantin now obtained over the faithful, and the 
adulation which he received from them, would appear incredible if 
psychoanalytical findings on the imago of the omnipotent father were not 
there to explain it and if the Stalin-cult (partly artificial though that is) 
were not there to remind us that such things do in fact happen. The day was 
to come when Chevalier, in the Globe, would prophesy that Enfantin 

with his finger, filling the valleys and laying low the mountains, will trace 

swift paths between them in order that they may be united and that there 
may soon be only one life, one faith, one leader for all the earth, 
and when another disciple would declare in court that 


our FATHER bears the whole human race in his bosom. .. The man 
whom you see . . . can alone ennoble, make good, laborious and joyful the 
peoples and tribes who make the islands and continents of Asia and Africa 
boil like ant-heaps. What Christ could not do this man undertakes.{ 
There were to be followers who would greet Enfantin with the cry: ‘Hail, 
FATHER, Hail! You advance like a divine giant and draw us in your 
footsteps!’§ It is true that there were to be other followers who would 
break away, saying sadly as they went — and this too has a familiar ring -; 
‘I believe that this theory abolishes all human liberty.’ — ‘ I doubt; I have 
become a philosopher again ...I am alone in the world once more.’ — 
‘To see my beautiful future, my beautiful heaven torn and soiled like this!’ 
— ‘I will disappear. I will go where I see a religion.’ || 
Among these dissidents there were many broken hearts, and more than 
one suicide. 
Saint-Simonianism always remained a middle-class movement. It 
never won much support among the industrial proletariat; and even if it 
had done so the French proletariat of that time, relatively. small in 


* II,.216—-17. Letter from Bazard and Enfantin on the July Revolution. 

t Globe, March 28th, 1832. 

t Religion Saint-Simonienne. Procés en la Cour d’Assises. Paris, 4 la Librarie Saint- 
Simonienne, 1832. 

§ Quoted by S. Charléty, Histoire du Saint-Simonisme, revised edition, Paris, 1931, 
p. 127. 

|| The reactions of the dissidents are fully recorded in Morale, Paris, 4 la Librarie 
Saint-Simonienne, April 1832, first part: Réunion générale de la Famille, séances des 
19 et 21 nov. 1831. 
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numbers, badly organized and without the vote, could never have 
brought the movement to political power. Moreover, from 1831 onwards 
Enfantin was to lead the movement away from social preoccupations into 
a morass of erotic mysticism from which it was never to re-emerge. It is 
nevertheless true that the movement as it grew out of the thought of 
Saint-Simon and as it developed up to 1831 remains a most instructive 
study. At the very beginning of the secular, liberal and industrial age in 
which we are still - precariously — living, Saint-Simon, Enfantin, Bazard 
and some of their followers perceived what the characteristic weaknesses 
of that civilization were going to be. They foresaw with some accuracy the 
social tensions which were to accompany the development of modern 
industry, with its vast productive capacities, under an economic system in 
which the means of production remained in private hands. They were 
much concerned with the problem presented by the growth of a vast 
industrial proletariat. They thought seriously about economic planning, 

its aims and methods. On all these matters they produced ideas, some of 
which have entered into the common stock of Socialist thought. But even 

more remarkable than the intelligence and rational foresight of the Saint- 

Simonians was their intuitive understanding - drawn of course from their 
personal experience - of those irrational, purely emotional forces in 

human beings which in our day have erupted with such prodigious force 

into the world of politics. The Saint-Simonians sensed the emotional 

disturbance which would result from the collapse of traditional religious 

faith. They sensed the uncertainties and anxieties which would result 

from the dissolution of all absolute authority. They sensed what deep 

longings in men respond to the fantasy of a world-wide community living 

in total unanimity, security and obedience under an all-good, all-knowing 

and all-powerful Father. And they sensed that these were problems which 

Liberalism would find it extremely hard to solve. The Saint-Simonians 

offered their own solution. In doing so they confronted Liberalism with a 

challenge which at the time appeared a ludicrous one but which has since 

become a deadly serious one — and one with which Liberalism has yet to 

cope. It has often been said before, but is none the less true for that: the 

strength of Communism does not lie only in a combination of the political 

and military might of the Soviet Union with the existence of hunger over 

wide areas of the globe and the ineptitude of various reactionary govern- 

ments — important though all these factors are. It is the achievement of the 

Saint-Simonians to have indicated - far more accurately than Marx ever 

did - the psychic forces which, a century after their day, were to be 

canalized into Communist fanaticism and were thereby to create the 

political power in which Western democracy is discovering its most 

formidable enemy. 
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THE LATIN AMERICAN REVIEWS 
George Pendle 


While millions of Latin Americans are fascinated by the glamour of North 
American civilization and eager to imitate the US way of life, many 
others deplore the extent to which Latin American traditions are being 
undermined to-day. The Catholic Church, in particular, is alarmed, and 
Catholic writers are doing their utmost to warn parents that family life is 
disintegrating. The editors of EC A (Estudios Centro Americanos), a 
review published in El Salvador, complain in issue No. 59 that ‘ninety-two 
per cent. of the Latin American pupils now studying in the U S A are at 
non-Catholic colleges or universities, with the most lamentable effect on 
their habits and their Faith’. The infiltration of ‘lax and vulgar’ habits, 
says EC A, occurs especially through the cinema. A fifteen-year-old boy 
is referred to as an example. He is said to have written, when answering a 
questionnaire: ‘At the cinema I have learned an important truth which 
no one had ever taught me: I have learned that God created woman for 
man’s pleasure, and therefore I believe that I am doing no wrong in 
loving her.’ EC A No. 60 contains a sensational article on the advance of 
Protestantism in Central America: 

Thousands of peasants and entire parishes are falling victims to an ever 
more aggressive proselytism. . . . Male and female missionaries who 
considered it no longer prudent to remain in China, are pouring upon our 
land and, what is even worse, they are flooding us with the gold that was 
destined for that vast region. Furthermore, quantities of fair-haired young 
women — mostly European refugees — visit our homes and our public offices 
preaching the ‘Truth’ and causing uneasiness among wives. Luxuriously- 
produced pamphlets, which speak to us of a very attractive Christ and of 
a highly-coloured sanctity, are broadcast from the Panama Canal Zone or 
from the presses of Mexico. 

A second reason for this vigorous assault on Central America is that 
Protestantism has lost its appeal in the US A and Protestant proselytes 
are therefore trying to recoup abroad the losses that they have sustained 
at home: ‘We have become the scene for the salvation of the defeated 
Protestantism that is fleeing from the North.’ Catholics in Latin America 
are called upon, then, to fortify their faith and that of their children and 
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servants. Moreover, they must oppose with their own contributions the 
gold that comes from the North. 

It has been proved that the Protestants make many conversions among 
simple folk by means of the gifts that they distribute. We cannot do better, 
therefore, than to assist the dispensaries, the nurseries, the canteens, the 
workmen’s co-operatives, and all the thousand other works with which our 
Church brings alleviation to bodies and souls. 

Surprisingly, the edition of EC A containing the foregoing article carries 
large advertisements for Ford tractors, the Grace Line, and the United 
Fruit Company. 

The editors of EC A would be shocked to find in the Buenos Aires 
review Sur (double number 209-210) an essay by Alvaro Fernandez 
Suarez entitled ‘Sex and Technics’. The author suggests that all great 
cities of the West to-day are ‘festivals of erotic luxury’, as is indicated by 
‘the posters that adorn the walls, the shops of feminine stuffs and clothes, 
the perfumers’ show-windows, and the murmuring of the multitudinous 
human river that circulates through the streets’. Fernandez Suarez’ 
explanation of this state of affairs is that 

Technics having brought into being instruments of magical efficacy for 
the production of wealth in proportions previously undreamed of, leave 
our modern communities with a huge surplus of energy after the most 
urgent needs of nourishing the body and protecting it from the inclemency 
of the weather have been provided for. 

Thus many millions of persons in the West now have physical reserves and 
opportunities for leisure which, in former times, were only available to 
the most privileged classes, and ‘as sex is, next to hunger and the desire 
for security, the strongest of all human appetites, it inevitably absorbs a 
very great part of the surplus energy’. This is why so much attention is 
accorded to-day to feminine embellishment, and Technics furthermore 
have provided new means for beautifying the modern woman and ‘for 
prolonging her sexual activity by ten years, by comparison with even quite 
recent times.’ The sexual preoccupation of our society has been exploited 
for the conquest of money and of power. Sex has been called in to assist 
the sale of all kinds of merchandize, to propagate religion, and to help 
political parties to victory. Countless films and magazines have been pro- 
duced with the purpose of exciting the erotic imagination of the young, 
thereby using up some of the excess of energy existing among them. 

The writer then argues that in societies such as the North American this 
‘sexual tension’ has naturally produced a Feminocracia. Thus ‘there is a 
close connection between the growth of the social power of women and 
the development of Technics’. (Incidentally, Sefiora Perén once remarked 
that ‘Our century will not be known as the century of the world wars, nor 
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even as the century of atomic energy, but as the century of triumphant 
feminism’.) Fernandez Suarez points out that women in their present 
ascendancy demand and obtain more comforts for the home than ever 
before and thus exert a tremendous influence on contemporary domestic 
architecture. The feminine outlook has recently affected our social values 
in many ways: for example, women are responsible for the reverence 
which surrounds children in modern society and for the fact that children 
to-day, for the first time in history, have an autonomous status of their 
own. Women, too, are responsible for the lack of discipline now apparent 
in literature. They have brought disorder into politics, substituting 
passion for reason in regard to persons, problems and events. 


Women tend to look upon the world as a conspiracy of individuals and 
groups wherein the dominant motives are the affections, love, hate, envy, 
sympathy, antipathy. They envisage things as irrational and capricious, 
whereas the typical male treats his social surroundings as a game of abstra¢t 
forces, sometimes intelligent, sometimes blind. In other words, for the 
woman, history is a melodrama of persons or a tragedy of passions manifested 
in concrete individuals; for the man, it is a melodrama of ideas or a tragedy 
of dark and unknown powers. 


The Catholic writers of El Salvador would state that the eroticism of 
Western society, and the ascendancy of Woman in the West, were the 
result of the people’s failure to conform to canon law. Sur’s author main- 
tains that both phenomena derive from the fact that modern science leaves 
us with too much spare energy and time at our disposal. The British Prep. 
or Public School master would agree with the latter interpretation, and 
would recommend strenuous exercise, such as rugger, soccer, hockey and 
cross-country running, and the healthily exhausting boredom of a day 
spent fielding at cricket. 

Every two months a new issue of Cuadernos Americanos arrives from 
Mexico. This admirable review never fails to live up to its sub-title: Ja 
Revista del Nuevo Mundo. No. 6 (Vol LX) contains an essay on “The 
Americas in the World of Yesterday and To-day’ by Juan Natalicio 
Gonzalez, a stimulating writer who was, unsatisfactorily, President of 
Paraguay for a short while in 1948-49 and is the author of one of the most 
valuable of modern books on his native land: Proceso y Formacién de la 
Cultura Paraguaya (Asuncién & Buenos Aires, 1938). Natalicio Gonzalez’ 
latest essay deserves attention because it is a brief and clear presentation 
of a Latin American nationalist’s attitude to world affairs. It should be 
read by every British and U S diplomat taking up a post in Latin America 
and by all government officials appointed to negotiate with the repre- 
sentatives of a Latin American republic. The argument develops in the 
following manner: 
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The Americas are no longer living a special existence of their own: they 
are beginning to think and to live in universal terms. (The author omits to 
mention that the Latin American Republics themselves command no fewer 
than one third of all the votes in the Assembly of the United Nations.) It is 

‘ridiculous, therefore, that so many Latin Americans should still imagine 
that ‘Europe guides the world’: this idea is out of date, ‘like the light of 
an extinct star’. It is of course true that the Americas once were an 
autonomous region. The indigenous American peoples, whatever their 
remote and unknown origins may have been, created their own type of 
civilization with their own unaided genius. Unlike the peoples of Europe, 
they did not receive contributions from the ancient civilizations of other 
continents. This long isolation of the American world was subsequently 
one of the main causes of the downfall of the Spanish-American Empire. 
When Spain conquered, plundered and colonized the New World, the 
Spanish settlers were quickly absorbed by the Indo-American surround- 
ings. They soon felt themselves to be more American than Spanish, and 
so they resented — and finally overthrew - the power of metropolitan 
Spain. They adopted the industrial techniques that came to them from 
Europe, ‘but at the same time they carried in their entrails the indigenous 
spirituality’. After the collapse of the Spanish Empire, however, another 
colonial system was imposed upon these people. Their industrial develop- 
ment was arrested in the interests of European speculators and even their 
means of transport and communication were now owned by foreigners 
living in Europe. This period of foreign investment should therefore be 
known as ‘the Second Colony’. The young Republics were at the mercy of 
Europe, and they even imported European political methods, which 
proved to be an utter failure. When the second world war began, Latin 
America had reached a state of economic and political stagnation. The 
North Americans appealed to the Americans of the South to collaborate 
in the war; but they all, except the Brazilians, refused to do so. (Brazilian 
troops fought in the campaign in Italy.) Why did the Latin Americans 
refuse to fight? It was not because of dislike of the Allies or sympathy for 
the Axis. The decisive reason was that the Spanish-speaking Americans 
were not free to devote their attention to the fate of the whole human race. 
They had a more urgent task: they had to attend to their own masses who 
for so long had been economically enslaved by European finance and 
industry. 

To-day, says Natalicio Gonzalez, the Americas — North, Central and 
South — are beginning to think ‘universally’. The North Americans and 
the Latin Americans have two vitally important characteristics in com- 
mon: they believe in perfectibility and they believe in incessant progress. 
Europe is in decay, and America is the continent of the future. The only 
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danger is that the U S A, technically so advanced, may wreck the conti- 
nental unity by trying to reduce the other and more backward half of 
America to a renewed condition of economic slavery. 

That is a fair summary of a Latin American nationalist’s statement on 
the past, present and future of the world, in so far as it concerns him. But 
there are other points of view. The Uruguayan review Marcha (No. 614) 
has published a new poem by Latin America’s greatest living poet, the 
Chilean, Pablo Neruda, who, because of his Communist sympathies, is 
now in exile. (I am not sure whether he is still in the US S R, but he was 
there not so long ago.) It is a nostalgic poem, partly lyrical and partly 
political, in the traditional manner of the Chilean cuando, beginning: 


Oh Chile, large petal 

of sea and wine and snow, 
ah when 

ah when and when 

ah when 

shall I be with you again... 


The poet says that he belongs to his native earth. When it rains in Chile 
he, far away in Siberia, feels that rain; when the snow slides from the 
trees in Chile, it falls on him, no matter where he may be; and the dark 
Chilean wheat grows within him; 


and the wind which overthrew 
the last wave at Valparaiso 
hits me in the chest 

with a shattering noise 

as though it has found 

my heart a broken window. 


It is the month of October: Winter in Siberia, but Spring in Chile. 


Oh my people, is it true that in Spring 
my name sounds in your ears 


and you remember me 
as though I were a river 
that passes your door? 


I am ariver... 
place your ear to the ground, 
a subterranean river, singing. 


October, oh Spring, 


return me to my people. 


Neruda longs to be home again taking part in the revolutionary struggle, 
His poem ends with the haunting Chilean melody: 
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Ay Patria sin harapos, 
ay Primavera mia, 
ay cuando 
ay cuando y cuando 
despertaré en tus brazos, 
empapados de mar y de rocto, 
ay cuando yo estoy cerca 
de tt, tomaré la cintura, 
nadie podrd tocarte, 
yo podré defenderte 
0, 
cuando 
vaya contigo, cuando, 
vayas conmigo, cuando, 
ay cuando. 

An interesting pamphlet published by another Uruguayan review, 
Nimero, has recently and rather belatedly reached us. This is Aspectos de la 
Literatura Gauchesca, by Argentina’s most celebrated modern poet, Jorge 
Luis Borges. The writer traces the development of gaucho literature from 
the earliest times until its culmination in the epic masterpiece Martin 
Fierro by José Hernandez (1834-1886). The gaucho — the rough, carefree 
untutored horseman of the Argentine and Uruguayan plains — is extinct 
to-day, but a great nostalgia for the gaucho and his violent times exists in 
the River Plate region. Borges’s explanation is as follows: 


Nowhere on earth is there a man who does not secretly aspire to a full 
life: that is to say, to the sum of all the experiences of which man is capable. 
There is not a man who does not fear that he may be defrauded of some 
part of this infinite patrimony. Certain philosophers have honestly thought 
that man’s only aspiration is pleasure; but man also longs for defeat, danger, 
pain, desperation and martyrdom. Thus, weary of useless glory, Oscar 
Wilde provokes a lawsuit which will gain for him the entrance into prison, 
so that he may enrich himself with darkness . . . 


When the Argentine and Uruguayan people recognized that the hard and 
dangerous days of the nomad horsemen were past and that life had grown 
peaceful and tame, gaucho literature became fashionable. Reading 
Martin Fierro and Don Segundo Sombra, the civilized inhabitants of the 
modern cities of the River Plate now compensate themselves for what they 
have missed: the physical dangers, the barbarous duels with flashing 
knives, the nights spent in the open air with the saddle as pillow, the 
drunkenness, rape and violent death. Borges suggests that the people of 
the River Plate still subconsciously share the gaucho’s conviction that 
‘blood which is spilt is not so very memorable, and that it is natural that 
men should kill’. He continues: 


I remember hearing one afternoon an old man regretting, but without 
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bitterness, ‘In my time everyone had a death on his hands.’ And I shall not 
forget another who said to me gravely: ‘Senor Borges, I have been in prison 
many times; but always for homicide.’ 





Martin Fierro is not merely a poem of pastoral life on the unfenced 
plains of southern South America: other similar regions of the American 
continent have inspired the production of (for example) cowboy films; 
but none of them has given birth to a poem of the quality of the Argentine 
epic. Martin Fierro is a straightforward account (Hernandez did not use 
‘local colour’ in his verses) of the vicissitudes experienced by a gaucho in 
the second half of the nineteenth century and of the gradual annihilation 

of the lawless, nomad horsemen by the ever-advancing power of urban 
governments, eager to subdue the countryside and impose order upon it; 
and to-day the orderly townspeople in their security subconsciously wish 
that they could bring back the life that their ancestors so recently 
destroyed. 

As the Latin American reviews reveal, literature in the Hispanic 
republics is generally less cerebral than the European. The writers, some of 
whom have great talent, work hastily, carelessly and rhetorically. (Jorge 
Luis Borges is one of the notable exceptions to this rule.) The natural 
exuberance of the Latin American continent constantly breaks into the 

literature, which is swamped with verbiage. Local folklore and traditions, 
old and new European and North American ideas and affectations, jostle 
for ascendancy. The final characteristics and forms of the civilization 
which is evolving in the southern New World, are not yet apparent. 
Guillermo Morén, in the Venezuelan review Cultura Universitaria No. 29, 
has suggested that ‘just as the skin of a man wrinkles upon his body, until 
it kills him, so does culture feel the tightening embrace of its own skin, and 
is eventually asphyxiated by it’; but the skin upon the body of Latin 
American culture is still very young and elastic. 















THE ZSTHETICS OF KIERKEGAARD 
Derek Stanford 


The significance of Kierkegaard as esthetician is that he combined a 


rare and instinctive appreciation of such phenomena with a sense of its 
necessary limitation. After all, to assert that a work of art should be 
spoken of and judged in terms appropriate to its medium is a far different 
thing from attempting to maintain that an esthetic attitude to life is 
sufficient. Yet this confusion and deliberate confounding of what Kierke- 
gaard called ‘existence-spheres’ has prevailed for more than half a 
century. From Wilde to Joyce, in the field of letters, the adherence to the 
esthetic approach has produced a series of incestuous masterpieces, a line 
of inbred compositions in which the humane resonance and content 
existed in inverse proportions to a progressive esthetic significance. That 
this artistic era of strangely barren glory may now be drawing to its close 
is indicated by many symptoms. It is probable, however, that the recession 
from this attitude is.of a largely unconscious nature, and that its whilom 
partisans, whilst feeling some degree of dissatisfaction with the tenets of 
their former cult, would be unable to locate the factors which have 
occasioned their loss of faith, or — further still - to propose and formulate 
alternative principles of some fresh system. The phase of transition we 
must endure with as much hope and patience as we can muster. In the 
meantime, we shall find in Kierkegaard’s thought a subtle critique of 
just this old monopolizing esthetic credo. 

In order fully to understand the graphic cogency of Kierkegaard’s 
wsthetics a glance at their author’s personal background is needed. By 
taking a swift preliminary perspective we better comprehend the strongly 
accented turn which circumstance gave to his thought. To observe the 
forces that led Kierkegaard to state his opinions in so emphatic a form is 
not, of course, to view them as constituting some private idiosyncrasy, 
but rather to account for the decided and personal terminology employed. 
His notions of art, and the life of art, are as little theoretical as one 
could imagine; and it is precisely this total absence of the academic 
about his pronouncements that make them so vital a current today. 


Unlike Hegel, whom he criticized for creating a structure that was no [| 


habitation, Kierkegaard insisted on the existential or living application 
of his reasoning. For him, then, practice was the direct projection of 
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theory on to the plane of matter - of tangible existence or artistic 
material. It was not a case of saying, as with Hegel, that immediate 
experience and the idea were not commensurate levels of being. An 
idea was something existence verified, something validated or discredited 
by living. This verification, it need hardly be remarked, was not an 
external material process but one concerning the inner life, or rather 
that part of the inner life stirred into action by the business of living. 
Kierkegaard may, accordingly, be described as a spiritual pragmatist. 

The biographical key to Kierkegaard’s esthetics is found in his powerful 
predilection for a life of pure appreciation consistently frustrated by guilt 
and despair. Sent to the University by his puritan father to read for 
orders, he yielded to a fascination with the arts, with connoisseurship and 
elegant fine living. The result of this first conflict was a great access of 
mental stimulation but - right at the roots of his young manhood - guilt. 
From the arts he passed on-to discover the erotic. Mozart’s Don Juan 
released in him a world of amorous imaginings. From music he pro- 
gressed to his symbol of it - to Regina Olsen, his unhappy single love. 
She, in turn, made him a poet, because she could never make him a wife; 
and a poet — remember - to apply his definition, is one with an ‘unhappy 
love-affair with God.’ 

There is no call, here, for a recapitulation of the detailed facts of 
Kierkegaard’s life up to the time of his break with Regina, for these have 
been given again and again. All that needs be insisted on is that every 
desire that Kierkegaard conceived became, as it were, psychologically 
vetoed. Love, the pleasures of the senses, the appreciation of women and 
the arts, all of them grew to be associated, to stand as images and symbols 
of each other. And of them all, without exception, none promised a 
future of secure enjoyment. For Kierkegaard to exercise his mind with 
any of these great solaces of living was sufficient to prompt in him guilt or 
despair; guilt that his occupation was not the one to which he was called; 
or despair that the object could not last, that sooner or later it must be 
snatched away. Recognizing this, we need not wonder that for Kierke- 
gaard the esthetic sphere was morally the region of ‘pleasure/perdition.’ 

The term esthetic has no consistent history, and the zones of its activity 
have been differently defined. Baumgarten, it would seem, first used the 
word in 1750 to indicate ‘the science of sensuous knowledge’; since when 
it has referred to the study of beauty, natural and artistic, or solely to 
the latter. Kierkegaard’s application of the term appears at first both 
vague and unusual, and boldly invades the domain of conduct generally 
reserved for the science of morals. The area, briefly, which he stakes out 
for his subject comprises all life lived in the spirit of pleasure, diversion 
and entertainment, and taken to be outside of moral jurisdiction and free 
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from all religious consideration. Perhaps the most important characteristic 
and manifestation of the esthetic, as Kierkegaard sees it, is ‘the interest- 
ing’, a term continually occurring in his work. This quality or attribute 
may be described as that which attracts and intrigues rather than 
* converts or convinces; that which need not be taken in earnest or inter- 
preted in any literal fashion; that which lacks positiveness of position, 
though often appearing as sensational or novel. Thus we can describe a 
principle held for the sake of intellectual virtuosity or a principle which 
makes free-play with scepticism as examples of ‘the interesting.’ 

Kierkegaard’s own pseudonymous works are full of Pyrrhonic feats of 
dialectic, such as the remarkable tour de force entitled An Ecstatic Lecture 
which occurs at the beginning of his book Either/Or: 


If you marry, you will regret it; if you do not marry, you will also 
regret it; if you marry or do not marry, you will regret both.... My 
philosophy is at least easy to understand, for I have only one principle, 
and I do not even proceed from that; for if I did, I would regret it, and if 
I did not, I would also regret that. If it seems, therefore, to one or another 
of my~respected hearers that there is anything in what I say, it only 
proves that he has no talent for philosophy; if it seems to have forward 
movement, this also proves the same. But for those who can follow me, 
although I do not make any progress, I shall now unfold the eternal truth, 
by virtue of which this philosophy remains within itself; and admits of no 
higher philosophy. For if I proceeded from my principle, I should find it 
impossible to stop; for if I stopped, I should regret it, and if I did not stop 
I should also regret that, and so forth. But since I never start, so can I never 
stop; my eternal departure is identical with my eternal cessation. 


Other common instances of ‘the interesting’ are found in the enter- 
taining of religious beliefs and practices, not because of some truth 
attached to them but out of a preference for their charm or quaintness. 
The term may also be applied to a person, and in his Journals Kierkegaard 
mentions the case of a young man who lives in a state of what he calls 
‘reduplication.’ This young man has two lives which he is careful to 
separate: in the one, he plays the part of secret leader to a criminal 
gang; in the other, he appears as a refined and much-sought-after man- 
about-town. This condition of ‘reduplication’ constitutes what Kierke- 
gaard regards as a type of ‘demonia’ and what we might describe today 
as a form of self-induced split personality. The second chief aspect of the 
zsthetic with which Kierkegaard concerns himself is what he terms ‘the 
immediate’, a quality harder to define. In one context he speaks of it as 
‘the vital fluidum... which cannot with justice be designated by 
words’; but this is in a non-esthetic work where he is attempting to place 
it in relation to ‘Religion’ and ‘Faith’. For the main part, though, he 


examines it as operating under the egis of ‘the interesting’, that is, as | 
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outside the jurisdiction of moral or religious consideration. Here, it 
becomes identified with the sensual and the momentary (‘the sensual is 
always the momentary’); and in a brilliant interpretation of Mozart’s 
Don Juan, it is shown as achieving its freest expression in the genius of 
‘the musical erotic’. 

But the best illustration which Kierkegaard offers of the cult of ‘the 
immediate’ occurs in his book Stages on Life’s Way, and which is sub-titled 
In Vino Veritas: A Recollection. Now ‘the immediate’ is that which precludes 
both anticipation and reflection; it is that which believes itself out of time 
but which, seldom participating in the eternal, enjoys its own condition as 
an illusion. Such a state of illusory experience is what a number of young 
men in Kierkegaard’s story try to procure for the adventure they indulge 
in. Jn Vino Veritas might be described as a Symposium held in honour of 
the Heraclitean ‘perpetual flux’. The story begins with a proposal by one 
of the five that they shall hold a banquet. As this necessitates anticipation, 
the principal proponent of ‘the immediate’ objects to it on the following 
ground: 


To be good, a thing must be all at once, for ‘at once’ is the most 
divine of all categories and deserves to be honored as is the word ‘ex 
templo’, because it is the starting-point of the divine in life, so that what 
does not occur at once is of the evil. 


The speaker, however, who also subscribes to the cult of ‘the interesting’ 
and (as Kierkegaard elsewhere points out) is not therefore interested in 
‘decisive action’, does not wish to insist on his opinion; words, he might 
say, need not be implemented. After some discussion the plan is dropped, 
but some time after, when it has been forgotten, all receive a card of 
invitation from Constantine Constantius, one of their number. The 
party, to which they find themselves invited, and at which they are to be 
permitted to make speeches only and strictly in vino, will be held that 
very night. A wooden pavilion in wooded country outside the town has 
been chosen as the milieu, freshly decorated and furnished for the occasion. 
Everything is novel, everything prepared for, and yet at the same time 
unanticipated. Thither they drive in the evening in coaches, to find an 
orchestra welcoming them with music. They drink and dine, and at the 
stroke of twelve Constantine bids them rise from the table. First Con- 


stantine, and then his guests, hurl their glasses against the door, ‘a 
symbolic act’, as Kierkegaard tells us, 


for at the last blow the door was thrown open and one saw, like him who 
has presumptuously knocked at the portal of death and sees when it is 
opened the puissance of annihilation — so one saw that crew of destruction 
prepared to lay everything waste [a reference to the band of artisans hired 
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by Constantine to dismantle the apartment] - a memento which in a 

second changed the participants into fugitives from that place, and in the 

same second transformed, as it were, the whole environment into a ruin. 
Taken on the surface, a harmless enough idyll, but one which in the 
fulness of detail contains within itself the feverish seeds of what I would 
term psychological impressionism. 

When we add ‘the immediate’ to ‘the interesting’, we obtain an image 
of ‘esthetic man’ as criticized by the character Judge William in Kierke- 
gaard’s book Either/Or. The esthetic man - to use Herbert Read’s 
distinction — is all personality, no character. His is the danger of ‘multi- 
plicity’, of becoming the vehicle of uncontrolled forces, of becoming ‘a 
demoniac’, and losing the ‘unifying power of personality’ (the word is 
used here in its old sense, as nearly synonymous with individuality). The 
esthetic admits of no choice, because it admits of more than one alterna- 
tive, and because - to the powerful imagination - every alternative is 
equal; or because, as Judge William has it — ‘it is either entirely imme- 
diate, or it loses itself in the multifarious’. There is, he maintains, no 
evaluative or formative property in the esthetic. According to its view- 
point, man is what he is and never what he may become. Into this 
condition he enters ‘immediately’ without an act of will or the freedom 
of choice. It is true, he admits, that choice is not precluded, if by 
choice we mean something much weaker than decision. One may, for 
example, choose to be, or let one’s temperament nourish within one, 
‘a Don Juan, a Faust, or a robber chieftain’. But even this ‘choice’ or 
transformation possesses nothing final or binding about it. It is only one 
of a number of illusive and successive phases of being. Its duration is 
temporary, its direction capricious, a brief affirmation which the next 
‘choice’ cancels out. From this failure to attain to a steady or lasting 
image of oneself, Judge William asserts that ‘every esthetic life view is 
despair’. Yet another objection the Judge raises is the tendency of esthetic 
existence to rate talent and its cultivation above the following of one’s 
calling and the performance of one’s duty. Now the issue of talent, the 
Judge argues, raises the question of whether or no one is in possession of 
it. If one is not, then one is excluded from ‘accomplishing anything’: if, 
on the other hand, one does possess talent, then, equally, one is excluded 
from ‘the universal human’ (that is, from a sense of having a place in the 
human totality), since one’s qualitative difference separates one from 
the ordinary run of mankind, and because the talented and the un- 


talented have ‘no higher expression in common’. From this, the Judge} 
concludes that the esthetic depends and is based on ‘the accidental’ and 


‘the occasional’. 
These strictures of Kierkegaard upon ‘the immediate’ and ‘the 
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interesting’ are substantiated by a penetrating essay, on the falsities of 
Socialism, in the work of the political philosopher Donoso Cortés. 


If I do not live in the past, [he writes in a passage which we may read as a 
comment upon ‘the immediate’] because it is past, and because there is no 
unity between the present and the past; if I do not live in the future, 
because the future does not exist and because when it will exist it will not be 
future; if I only live in the present and the present does not exist, because 
when I am about to affirm that it exists, it has already passed, my existence 
is manifestly more theoretical than practical; for in reality, if I do not 
exist at all times, I do not exist at any time. 


Both ‘the interesting’ (with its insistence on the novel and sensational, its 
disruptive exhibitionist break with the past) and ‘the immediate’ (with 
its rejection of inheritance and history) imply the denial of tradition, a 
condition which Donoso Cortés foresaw. 


If there is no bond of union, [he wrote], between the past and the present 
and between the present and the future, it follows that man exists only in 
the present moment. But in this hypothesis, it is clear that his existence is 
more phenomenal than real... what is denied in this case, if his unity 
and solidarity with mankind is denied, is that he is always the same person 
at different moments of his life. 

Existentialist and Catholic join hands in criticizing what I would term 
the ‘ego-in-flux’ tendency, a motive which runs through modern thought, 
from behaviourist psychology to the fluctuating inner monologues of 
James Joyce and Virginia Woolf. We get it, for example, in the anti- 
individual ‘automatic writing’ of the Surrealists, in the almost total 
dissolving of subject in the light-drenched canvases of the school of 
Monet, in the totalitarian politics of blood-and-soil sodality, in the 
‘racial memory’ of Jung, and in the cinema’s visual exploitation of 
humanity’s dramatic liquefaction of moods. Certain of these manifesta- 
tions come near to perfecting what is, after all, a very incomplete imperfect 
image of man; but all of them share in the modern attempt to break down 
the integrity and wholeness of things, to concentrate on one aspect of 
being and let the part in focus dominate the whole. Artistically speaking, 
they represent a denial or defeat of the will-to-form; since that which 
repudiates the idea of wholeness can possess neither clarity nor harmony, 
as these - in their fulness - depend upon the first. This statement, it will 
be recognized, does not set out to criticize such works of art from an 
academic standpoint: it does not posit some preconceived notion of 
conventional surface shapeliness, but rather insists, with St Thomas 
Aquinas, on that unifying wholeness of apprehension without which the 
subject is seen only in parts, and comes to lack thereby its true individual 
nature. 
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It must not be concluded from Kierkegaard’s remarks that he took as 
his task the destruction of the esthetic. His own instinct for it was far too 
strong; and in his Journals he confesses that while Mohammed protested 
with all his might against being called a poet, he himself protested as 
strenuously against being looked upon as a prophet. The suggestion, then, 
that Kierkegaard’s treatment of the esthetic resulted from envy, bitterness, 
or ignorance (factors conditioning the attitude of certain philosophers to 
artists) does not bear examination. Kierkegaard did no more than relegate 
the zsthetic to its proper plane of being. There was in him none of that 
fear which the abstract mind may experience in the face of concrete 
creativity. 

In all that I have noted down, [he wrote], in the Journals of 1848 and 

1849 something of the literary side often slipped in. It is not so easy to 

keep all that kind of thing apart when one is poetically productive to the 

degree that I am. For strangely enough, deep within me I am quite other- 
wise clear about myself. But as soon as I note it down I immediately 
become productive. 


And in his many works there occur again and again whole sequences of 
characterization, dramatic incidents, and narrative anecdotes, such as 
are seldom come across in the course of philosophical writing. No, it was 
not for want of the esthetic in his own make-up that Kierkegaard wished 
to limit its activity and sway. What he undertook was not to annul it but 
to ‘dethrone’ it, as he tells us; to implicate it in the workings of our 
cultural-spiritual body, and not to leave it to function by itself as the sole 
agent in our life of judgment. For Kierkegaard, as for St Thomas, ‘beauty 
is not essentially desirable, except so far as it partakes of the essence of 
the good’. Through the mouth of his character, Judge William, he saw 
‘the zsthetical, the ethical, and the religious’ as ‘three great allies’ whose 
unity, ‘beneath the diverse appearances which everything assumes in 
these diverse spheres’, it is our business to conserve. But just as St Thomas 
admitted that beauty ‘affords to our faculty of knowledge something 
ordered, over and above the good’, so for Kierkegaard the Christian 
religion was a sphere unto itself ‘where the esthetic relation appears 
again, though paradoxically, as higher than the ethical’ (although, he 
adds, ‘normally it is the other way about’). The superior nature of the 
esthetic in this context depends upon our entertaining towards God an 
attitude of admiration, and not an attitude of imitation, which is what we 
entertain for the ethically virtuous man. Another way of asserting this, 
no doubt, is to maintain with Aristotle that the life of contemplation is 


higher than that of action — provided that the object of our thought be | 


the highest. 
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ITCOULD HAVE BEEN OTHERWISE 
David Paul 


‘Cela aurait pu étre autrement.’ Valéry’s concise and universal condem- 
nation of the novel remains a challenge to be faced and inquired into, not 
an irrelevant allegation to be ignored or dismissed, even if he used it to dis- 
miss the novel. There is after all something salutary about the absolutism 
of the statement. And it is not quite so absolute as it looks. The novel, like 
the poem, is, more or less, a work of art. Any condemnation which applies 
to the one must apply in some degree to the other. It is all a question of 
degree. The discipline of poetic form necessarily has the greater appeal to 
the perfectionist, because it excludes to a greater degree the possibilities of 
being otherwise. But it can never exclude them altogether. If it did, the 
result would cease to be art, because it would no longer be human. Some 
of Mallarmé’s most nearly perfect poems are on the way to this condition. 
They very nearly touch a perfection which excludes human significance. 
One can legitimately reverse Valéry’s attitude and insist that the essential 
significance of human art is that it could have been otherwise. If it could 
not have been otherwise, it would have no meaning for us. 

To go beyond that, one may well question the value of formal perfection 
as an ideal or a necessity in itself. Art cannot be measured by the standards 
of a Racine, who was one of the most individual writers who ever lived. 
For Shakespeare, in the end, perfection was simply irrelevant; the play 
became a form which had to be made to hold as much as possible. If the 
form snapped under the strain, there were always the contents, to be 
valued for themselves. The novel, as a form, is scarcely a form at all. It 
requires, or tolerates, even less discipline than the Elizabethan play. For 
the novelist on the grand scale, perfection must ultimately remain irrele- 
vant. If it is not, it can only lead — and it can only lead once — to Finnegan’s 
Wake. For a Dostoyevsky, a Melville, or a Proust, a formal perfection, a 
symmetry of content and meaning beyond a certain point would simply 
have been cramping. One may regret Dostoyevsky’s periodic plunges into 
the deep end of a bath of vicarious self-pity, one may regret the increas- 
ingly obvious, enormous and boring ramification of personal lies which 
Proust felt compelled to construct around himself in his autobiographical 
novel; but without these personal releases — or escapes — it may be that 


neither novelist would have been able to go on writing at all. 
12* 
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The criterion of perfection can only be applied to the novel on a small 
scale. There is nothing in Adolphe, apart from a few pages of conventional 
and indispensable framework, which could reasonably be wished other- 
wise. There is nothing in Jane Austen — but a part of the fascination of her 
flawless surfaces is the search for tiny flecks on them. There are more than 
a few in Pride and Prejudice, almost none in the others. In the present 
century, are there any novels at all to which Valéry’s dictum could be 
applied in the negative? Perhaps A Passage to India is the most perfect 
novel of the past fifty years, though it is certainly not the greatest. There 
is nothing in it that could reasonably be imagined as being better written 
otherwise. A mental glance at Howard’s End will best illustrate the crown- 
ing virtues of the later novel’s inevitability. 

But there is another sense in which Valéry’s stricture can be almost 
universally applied, and that is to the novels which are the products of 
what is usually called a ‘born story-teller’. The born story-teller, whose 
end and whose means are governed by the same criterion of realistic 
plausibility — he has no possible purpose beyond that — always reminds me 
of the lunch-table raconteur whose art and purpose are much on the same 
level. You sit opposite him at table and listen to the first story beginning. 
You can watch its course as it coasts cautiously past the truth. Then there 
is a just perceptible pause, an intake of breath, a plunge, maybe, of the 
tongue into the cheek, to prepare for the launching into an open lagoon 
of plausibilities which cannot have any relation with the truth apart from 
their all too obvious plausibility. You can watch the narrator making his 
quick, not quite random choice among his wide range of fictitious possi- 
bilities, his only care being that they will have some symmetrical relation- 
ship with each other, and that the end will have an obvious correspondence 
with the beginning. Such would be the métier, and the fate, of every 
novelist, if some were not gifted with what had best be called a sense of 
authenticity, a sense, among a wide choice of developments, of the one and 
only development which carries a ring of truth, beyond the plausibilities 
and the facts. 

Hemlock and After* is a wholesale essay — not to say an orgy — in a 
variety of plausibilities. On almost every page it recalled to me one or 
other of a certain range of novels of the past twenty years. Nearly every 
one of its characters carries that sense of déjd ou which has no correspondence 
with one’s experience of life, but an immediate correspondence with 
novels one has half read and almost forgotten. Here, for example, is a 
character who can only be described as basic Aldous Huxley: 


Of Bill Pendlebury’s ‘going to pieces’ there could be no doubt. His red, 


* Hemlock and After. By Angus Wilson. Secker & Warburg, 12s. 6d. 
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beery moon face, beneath the bald, grey-tufted head, oozed good nature or 
would have done but for his small, pouting, disappointed mouth. His old 
grey flannel trousers stretched barrel-tight across his pot belly and broad 
buttocks, but even the old-school scarf tied round his waist could not bring 
them to a point where the top fly-buttons could be secured. His short legs 
were like swollen baroque columns beneath his huge, broad trunk. For all 
his beer-sodden, over-indulged body, his broad shoulders and huge hands 
still had a gorilla strength. His eyes were small, very sensual, very intelli- 
gent and somewhat sly. 


It is necessary and inevitable that Bill, who is meditating a life of Cecil 
Rhodes, should also talk like a Huxley character, with a wider range of 
‘bad’ language: 


‘Here are the old bastard’s letters I was talking of last night,’ he said, and 
his voice was surprisingly soft, blarneying, and caressing, “This one to 
Barney Barnato is absolutely characteristic — the note of patronage of the 
respectable rogue to the unpresentable pal, the doubtful facts and figures of 
the claim-jumper turned administrator - a more bloody cooked-up set of 
figures I’ve never seen even in a bucket-shop circular — and on top of it all, 
the wonderful Imperial moralizing note, the “God gave us our burden and 
we must shoulder it”’ tone, that was obviously the bit of cant or idealism in 
Rhodes, call it which you will, that we all need to make us tick. Now you can 
see why I must do Rhodes; he’s such a full-size, all-round saintly bastard. 
Not one of those damned literary neurotics like Henley or Kipling who 
went in for Empire to make up for their lack of balls.’ 


Mr Wilson has affiliated himself to that school of novelists — it extends 
from Huxley to Graham Greene — who can never let their characters 
alone. It is rarely a question of letting well alone; and that perhaps 
explains why these writers can never resist the itch or the urge to nudge, 
prod or manceuvre their characters. Like most disciples, Mr Wilson feels 
compelled to go further than the masters. Here he is, not nudging or prod- 
ding, but literally flinging his principal character into the grass: 


Elizabeth was in as malicious a mood towards her father that morning as 
her brightly disguised boredom with life made possible. She had decided, 
after considerable argument with herself, to sit in judgment upon him. 
Bernard saw her approach with apprehension. There was a square ugliness 
about her jaw and her over-broad shoulders that the slightly too smart 
appearance, which the world of women’s glossies had imposed upon her, 
accentuated without improving. He would have wished anyone a thousand 
miles away at such a rare moment of blissful relaxation, but he was too 
happy to regard even Elizabeth with more than vexation. 

His divergence from sexual orthodoxy, though comparatively recent, was 
by now sufficiently fused with his personality to condition his general be- 
haviour. With younger people, in particular, his natural boyishness was 
accentuated by a pederastic desire to bridge the years, which sometimes 
disastrously overstepped the boundaries of absurdity, particularly when it 
was not set in its necessary emotional framework, and, more often than he 
guessed, even when it was. He sprang from his deck chair as his daughter 
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approached and sprawled on the grass, legs wide apart. Then turning 
lazily, as he supposed, on his side, he looked up at her with an amused, 
twinkling smile, and sucked at a piece of grass. 

It was not altogether a fortunate performance, but it was all that Eliza- 
beth could have wished to justify her long-debated disapproval. 

‘Limbering up, Daddy ?’ she said. ‘Doesn’t the uric acid make it difficult? 
Or don’t the deadly crystals give you their familiar message for the ageing ?’ 

Bernard threw his head back and roared with laughter too hearty to 
suggest that he cared for the joke. The strained brightness of his daughter’s 
speech confirmed him in his decision to try to probe and relieve the causes 
of her distaste for life. 


Nothing could be more contrived, on the part of the writer, than this 
priapic playfulness on the part of his central character. But then Bernard 
Sands is patently manipulated throughout his all too deliberately inglorious 
career. There is nothing vital inside the conception of him which could 
possibly dictate any convincing development. As an instrument of 
stylized, satiric fantasy he might dubiously serve, but within a conventional 
realistic framework he simply will not do. Instead, he has to be done to 
death. Superficially he is used as a stalking-horse for a satirical attack on 
‘humanism’. It might be interesting to debate why the ancient humanist 
scarecrow must still be trotted out for derision. I suppose the principal 
reason is that, old as it is, it still has more life in it, is in fact much less of 
a scarecrow than its more recent but much more tattered substitutes, 
Communism, Catholic diabolism (the novels of Greene and Mauriac are 
a kind of unconscious devil-worship) existentialism, or logical positivism. 
But there is little point in pursuing the theme since, in Hemlock and After, it 
figures only as the most obvious of pretexts. Something evidently had to 
be attacked, and something called ‘humanism’ was chosen. Since it is 
identified, without possibility of distinction, with the homosexuality and 
the hedonistic frivolity of one Bernard Sands, an eminently imaginary 
Man of Letters whose presumably humanistic works have clearly never 
existed, any serious question of humanism, so far as it can still be seriously 
in question, cannot arise. 

If Bernard Sands is a dummy, to be twisted about at his author’s will, 
his rival and opposite, Mrs Curry, an intended apotheosis of scheming, 
fatal feminity, is a portent of a different kind. One is perfectly justified, 
I think, in assuming that some form or other of male adolescent hysteria 
underlies that familiar world of fiction in which all the women characters 
are hags and bags, or hard as nails. When these qualities are as universal 
as they are in the present case, the explanation must be, not misogyny, but 
sheer terror. Mrs Curry, a sort of miscellaneous female pander and ob- 
scene mother-goddess in one person, could only command credulity in the 
over-heated imagination of a terrified schoolboy. With every reappearance 
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and there are many, she becomes more obviously an imaginary female 
succubus, putting a fatally increased shade of unreality on every scene in 
which she takes part. 

But perhaps the most unconvincing element in the novel as a whole 
resides not so much in the conception of the characters as in the author’s 
mechanical mania for unpleasantness. One cannot dignify the quality 
with the name of evil — or at least it is only the pettiest manifestation of it 
— and Mr Wilson’s insistence on it suggests not so much a passion or an 
obsession as an unconscious and tyrannical habit. It becomes as mono- 
tonous as a facial tic. The climax of the story, the opening of Vardon Hall, 
according to the wishes and schemes of Bernard Sands, as a ‘home’ for 
young writers, proves to be a concentrated and extraordinarily flat orgy 
of spite. What is so remarkable about it is not the spite of the characters 
for each other, but the author’s disinterested spite for all of them. Literally 
no one can be spared: ‘Poor Mrs Rankine moaned with pain, as the district 
nurse, for whom the accident made the afternoon one of the most enjoyable 
of her life, directed the two young stock-brokers who assisted the injured 
lady to one of the many cars drawn up in the drive.’ When even the 
district nurse, on her solitary appearance, has to receive a small jab, it can 
only confirm an already fixed impression of an indiscriminate stabbing of 
so many waxworks with a small pen-knife. It is another sad instance of 
how easy it is to go too far with borrowed precepts. ‘II faut créer le poncif,’ 
said Baudelaire, forlornly defining the recipe for the success which he 
never had in his lifetime. One must create a commonplace. But Mr Wilson 
has not yet created a commonplace. He has simply mixed, and thickly 
applied, a number which were already in existence. The mixture is not 
disguised by a liberal application, after cooking as it were, of a thin and 
sour sauce of homosexuality. 

The newest form of the roman fleuve promises to resemble not so much a 
river in spate as a canal with a series of carefully constructed lock-gates. 
The desire for continuity on a large scale has to take account of the pub- 
lic’s, or the publisher’s, insistence on a degree of completeness and unity 
within each volume. It is a difficult problem for the novelist to cope with, 
more especially as his allegiance today is likely to lie towards Proust 
rather than Romains or Galsworthy. Mr Powell’s and Miss Antonia 
White’s novels* are each a second volume in a projected series. They have 
both, though in quite different degrees, been touched by the fate which 
threatens all second volumes. One has only to think of A l’Ombre des 
Jeunes Filles en Fleur to understand something of its nature and effects. To 
continue after the first rounded impact almost necessitates the flatness of 


* A Buyer’s Market. By Anthony Powell. Heinemann, 12s. 6d. 
The Sugar House. By Antonia White. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d. 
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anti-climax. Moreover, Miss White seems to have fallen too much into the 
temptation to make each volume a thing in itself. The Sugar House has all 
the tidy compactness — apart from some returns to earlier events which 
strike one as startlingly out of key — and, alas, all the fatal competence of a 
conventional love story. What is episodic in the treatment might still be 
there even if the book were a quite separate conception. It is entirely con- 
cerned with the affairs of the heart of Clara Batchelor whose own gentle 
reality does nothing whatever to help the unreality of her three cardboard 
lovers. 

If Mr Powell’s second volume is less decided in its impact than the first, 
A Question of Upbringing, it is not for. reasons of discontinuity, but for 
reasons which, at the end, remain on the whole legitimate, and may well 
be justified by later events. It is inevitable that a continuation must involve 
a thickening and multiplication of strands of narrative, with a possible 
diminution of single impacts. There is nothing in the present volume quite 
to compare, for happiness and clarity of treatment, with the don’s tea- 
party in the first. But for anyone who entered that world it should be a 
pleasure to re-enter here — and a mixed pleasure once again to encounter 
the peculiarities of Mr Powell’s style. It is a style Latinate to the point of 
jocularity. At more comic moments it seems as if shades of Wodehouse 
were perpetually threatening to close. But, as with any perpetual threat, 
one ceases after a time to take particular notice of it, and in the end it is 
never quite fulfilled. But there are moments when this writer’s habit of 
deliberative circumlocution almost affect one like a thickness of speech, 
moments, indeed, when I for one cannot understand him, as when for 
example a certain Barnby states 

in the most formidable terms at hand his own ineradicable unwillingness, 

for that matter suspected actual physical incapacity in face of financial in- 

demnities of the most extravagant order, to be inveigled into any situation 
that might even threaten approach to intimacy with her. 

Mercifully, Mr Powell has the gift of coming clear with his dialogue, 
which is always a pellucid integument of the speakers. With talk of any 
kind he strikes a golden mean between clarity and characterization. And 
the variety of impact, between narrative and talk, gives the writer the 
saving gift of tonality. Certain events and experiences are blotched or 
fogged with distance, as in life, while others strike one with the abrupt and 
banal vividness of a debutante’s conversation at a party. Mr Powell’s 
often clumsy style casts a cunning and necessary veil over discontinuities 
of narrative. He is still on cautiously perfect terms with the autobio- 
graphical convention. The effects of personal memory and of objective 
consideration are still indistinguishably blended, as much in personal 
narrative as in accidental minutiz: 
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Across the road the coffee-stall came into sight, a spot of light round 
which the scarlet tunics and white equipment of one or two Guardsmen 
still flickered like the bright wings of moths attracted from nocturnal 
shadows by a flame. From the park rose the heavy scent of London on a 
summer night. Here, too, bands could be heard distantly throbbing. We 
crossed the road at the island and joined a knot of people round the stall, 
at the side of which, as if killing time while he waited for a friend late in 
arrival, an elderly person in a dinner-jacket was very slowly practising the 
Charleston, swaying his weight from one side of his patent leather shoes to 
the other, while he kept the tips of his fingers delicately in his coat pockets. 
Mr Deacon glanced at him with disapproval, but acknowledged, though 
without warmth, the smirk proffered by a young man in a bright green suit, 
the uncomfortable colour of which was emphasised by auburn hair, erratic- 
ally dyed. 


Mr Deacon is the outstanding new advent to this second volume, and 
that last sentence indicates, as neatly as possible, that he is Mr Powell’s 
Charlus. As if rightly fearful of invoking comparisons, his creator merci- 
fully and appropriately kills him off before they can develop far — though 
it is quite possible that Deacon’s shade will reappear. Decidedly he is one 
of the minor pleasures, not to be compared for instance with the pleasures 
of watching Mr Powell coping, on tiptoes of precaution, with the embar- 
rassments of being ‘in love’ for the first time. Kid gloves are not in it com- 
pared with the stealth with which he approaches — and lets slip — this in- 
exhaustibly exhausted theme. If his treatment of it is, in the end, uncon- 
vincing, it has been for that very reason all the more enjoyable. Mr 
Powell is one of the rare writers — perhaps he is the only one alive? — 
whose often dexterous and invariably polite struggle with his more obvious 
limitations can be a continual pleasure. 

The last word must be with Widmerpool. He grows, he insists, he 
assumes surprising and convincing dimensions. There is still nothing about 
him that one could wish otherwise — except, maybe, that he is subjected to 
one too many farcical accidents? In the first volume he was the rank out- 
sider, the person whose existence on the confines of one’s own imagined 
possibilities remains a besetting puzzle. He is still that, but he threatens 
to become something more, to become, in fact, a personal success in his 
fashion, by dint of ludicrous failures; and to become, at the same time, 
that menacing thing, the alter ego who is also one’s ridiculous and un- 
thinkable opposite, the unflattering image thrown back by the merciless, 
distorting mirror of facts, as opposed to the smooth mirror of personal 
fancy. Perhaps all of us, or nearly, have our Widmerpools. There is still 
just a possibility that the name may pass, as a term, into the English 


language. 




















































LES MAINS SALES 


M. Jean-Paul Sartre is a difficult writer to appraise. Some of his work 
seems crude to the point of being almost stupid, and stupid in the most 
tedious way; not stolidly and crassly dull, but ingeniously, longwindedly, 
untiringly asinine, as French intellectuals sometimes are. He will take an 
obviously incomplete set of ideas and juggle with them in chapter after 
chapter, with the air of one who is giving a thorough explanation of 
reality. Thus we have the immense new book on Jean Genét, the homo- 
sexual thief, Saint Genét, Comédien et Martyr. There is an occasional plum in 
this pudding, yet in spite of its size the pudding is unsubstantial; it is, in 
fact, a vast soufflé, blown up by facility and originating partly in the 
worthy desire to take the outcast seriously and partly, one suspects, in the 
less worthy ambition to ‘épater le bourgeois’. Sartre has, I think, produced 
several of these ingenious but crude works; Les Chemins de la Liberté, his 
Baudelaire, his Réflexions sur les Fuifs, Morts sans Sépulture, La Putain Respec- 
tueuse and Le Diable et le Bon Dieu. Nevertheless, he is a great writer, with 
one first-rate novel to his credit: La Nausée, two plays; Huis Clos and Les 
Mains Sales, as well as two or three books of brilliant criticism, Situations 
I and II and Qu’est-ce que la Littérature? He is certainly a greater man at 
times than his literary enemies, now snapping around his heels. 

His two excursions into the film world show the same contrast of bad 
and good. Les Jeux sont faits was pretentious and full of inconsistencies ; 
Les Mains Sales, a slightly modified version of the play of the same name, 
recently shown in London for the first time, is a near-masterpiece, one of 
those rare works which give full expression to a political problem. Here it 
is the problem of political action within the Communist Party. The scene 
is Illyria, a German-occupied country, officially collaborating with the 
German war-effort, but about to change its policy in view of the Russian 
advance and other signs of an eventual Allied victory. The Regent is 
casting around for guarantees for the future. The bourgeois industrialists, 
although comfortable, suspect they will be ruined by continued collabora- 
tion with Germany. The Communist Party is carrying on an underground 
fight, and the people are starving. At this moment of crisis, Hugo, the 
idealist son of a factory-owner, joins the Communist Party. He is prompted 
to do so mainly by the guilt-complex, so often described in French 
literature. For good measure, he is given personal problems as well. 
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Never having done anything positive, he does not feel ‘a man’; he is also 
married to, and in love with, a young woman of his own class, who is 
frigid because he has never been virile enough in character to arouse her 


| emotions. His entry into the Party is therefore an experiment on several 


levels; will he slough off his guilt-complex, achieve something definite, 
and thaw his wife into soft submission ? 

The test soon comes. Hoederer, the Communist leader, has decided to 
form a united front with the Regent and the middle-class Nationalists, 
so that the country can be kept stable during the immediate post-war 
period, until the Communists are strong enough to take over. This will 
involve a temporary change in the Party line. A strong minority faction 
of the Party, to which Hugo belongs, disapproves, and Hugo is asked to 
become secretary to Hoederer in order to assassinate him and ruin the 
plan. Once installed in Hoederer’s suburban villa, Hugo is faced with the 
Hamlet-like problem: to kill or not to kill? Hoederer turns out to be the 
finest man he has ever known, cynical but warm-hearted, subtle and 
brave, lucid and resolute. Although Hugo still disagrees with Hoederer’s 
policy, which he considers unclean because it involves dishonest propa- 
ganda, he cannot bring himself to murder, for rigid partisan reasons, a 
man who is so abundantly alive. He is bullied this way and that by the 
minority faction who send extra emissaries, and by his wife who has 
accompanied him to the villa. Finally, in the most perfect and thrilling 
scene of the film, he is unmasked and paternally forgiven by Hoederer 
himself. He goes out broken and dismayed. Then his wife emerges from 
the hiding-place where she has been listening to the conversation and tells 
the middle-aged Hoederer that she has fallen in love with him, the first 
‘real man’ she has met. He, mildly attracted, kisses her. Hugo returns, sees 
them, snatches up the revolver and kills Hoederer in a fit of jealousy. 

The lesson of the film might seem to be simply that it is easier to commit 
a crime for sexual, than for political, reasons. The English title of the 
play, Crime Passionnel, implied this. The real point is quite different. The 
film uses the flashback technique and the story is told by Hugo when he is 
released from prison two years later. Communist murderers are waiting 
to bump him off as an ‘anarchistic intellectual’. He escapes from them 
and takes refuge with a woman-comrade, who has always been in love 
with him in a stern and motherly way. With her, he recapitulates events 
and decides that he can still work as a Communist. But then, to prepare 
him for his re-entry into the Party, she explains that during his stay in 
prison, circumstances have altered. Under Russian pressure, the former 
minority faction is now carrying out a united front policy, identical with 
Hoederer’s plan. Hugo must forget the past, because Hoederer is now 
spoken of as a Communist martyr and hero. Overwhelmed by the irony of 
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the situation, Hugo refuses to do so, and is liquidated by the Com- 
munists. 

Les Mains Sales is, therefore, a tragedy of human failure. Hugo under- 
goes great mental anguish in order to ‘act’ and ‘be a man’, This means 
killing the most complete person he knows. He manages to do so in the 
end, not for great and impersonal reasons, but from the sordid motive of 





sexual jealousy. Two years later he discovers that even if he had com- | 
| Hinden 


mitted the act as a heroic, political assassination, it would still have been 
nonsense, because the Party line has changed. He, therefore, has no place 
in life, and life has no meaning. The conscious lesson of the film is, then, as 
bleak as Hardy’s Life’s Little Ironies. It is the grotesque and undignified 
tragedy of all those people who do not succeed in killing and being killed 
for satisfactory reasons. Such people have always been numerous, and 
they are now more numerous than ever. The film is a vigorous and exhila- 
rating expression of despair, such as only the French, perhaps, with their 
cheerful bitterness, can succeed in giving us. 

But the despair is complete only on the surface. The real hero is not 
Hugo, but Hoederer, and the real lyrical implication of the film is that it 
is a fine thing to be a man like Hoederer, even if one ends up with a bullet 
in one’s stomach and uttering the none-too-poetic last words, ‘C’est 
c. . .” This is the proper language of tragedy nowadays. Hoederer’s ‘C’est 
c...’ and Hugo’s ‘Non récupérable’ (‘not-salvageable’ for the Commu- 
nist Party), like the ‘:>——’s’ and ‘f——’s’ of modern American novels, are 
very different from the warbling conclusions of Shakespeare’s and Racine’s 
tragedies. But fundamentally the values are still the same. Hoederer, 
wonderfully played by Pierre Brasseur, is a big, lovable character, who 
believes in human life and in man’s struggle against fate, and who repre- 
sents the evangelical element beneath the sophistication and pessimism of 
Sartre’s writing. He is, in fact, a Democrat without illusions, the hypo- 
thetical, political ‘hero of our times’, the sort of man Stalin ought to have 
been, and, alas, is not —- nor Maurice Thorez, nor Jacques Duclos — a com- 
pound of Lenin, Jaurés and Keir Hardie, as we fondly imagine them to 
have been. Our only complaint against this excellent film is that such 
Communist leaders no longer exist. Hoederer is the ideal, non-existent 
type of Social-Democrat. Although, in the film, Sartre has him shot, he is 
still, apparently, looking for him in real life, and in the wrong places, 
since — according to the latest news — he is again flirting with the Com- 
munist Party. 





j. G. w. 
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HINDEMITH’S ‘MATHIS DER MALER’ 


Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der Maler’, which was staged for the first time in 
this country at the Edinburgh Festival this year, by the Hamburg State 
Opera, is a noble and impressive operatic failure. It deals with an episode 
in the life of the early sixteenth-century painter Mathias Griimewald, 
famous for his altar-piece at Isenheim — who played a part in the German 
peasants’ revolt, but later decided that he could serve humanity better by 
using his natural gifts as a painter. It is a moral tale, and it wholly bears 
out Wilde’s dictum about the irrelevance of morality to art, or at any rate 
the error of moralizing through art. Moreover, while its social message 
makes it aesthetically unacceptable to the artistically fastidious, it still fails 
to make it politically acceptable to those who insist on preaching in art, 
such as the Communists. For although the opera tackles the noble theme 
of the social duty of the artist in the struggle of the people against their 
oppressors, it comes to all the wrong conclusions: i.e. that the artist not 
only should not actively intervene, but even in his art need not concern 
himself with such problems. He is allowed to shut himself up in his ivory 
tower, excusing his weak indulgence of his personal tastes in art as obeying 
the dictates of his artistic conscience, cutting himself off from the people 
and becoming once more the pampered lackey of a corrupt Church and 
Court. Hindemith commits the further sin of presenting the Archbishop, 
Mathis’s employer, in a favourable light, as a wise, tolerant man, not as a 
corrupt tyrant — a clear case of hypocritical bourgeois pseudo-objectivity. 
The libretto, which Hindemith wrote himself (no professional librettist 
in his senses would have attempted it), is very badly made, ill-propor- 
tioned, and deficient in dramatic interest, with a painfully artificial 
double love-interest, which is introduced to give the opera its one slight 
thread of dramatic continuity, and perhaps to make it operatically more 
effective; it is in fact only a source of distress, both to the audience and to 
Hindemith, whose lack of belief in these ‘love episodes’ is betrayed by his 
almost complete inability to write convincing music for them. The sole 
exception is the end of the duet between Mathis and Ursula in Scene III, 
one of the best, but disappointingly brief, moments in the whole of Act I. 
In spite of these weaknesses, Hindemith has managed to create some- 
thing which leaves the listener, at the end of the performance, deeply 
moved. That a work so irredeemably bad should be able to do this is the 
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best proof of the emotional power and inspiration of Hindemith’s music. 
Probably the strength of the impression owes much to the saving of the 
best music for the last two scenes, which although dramatically a mere 
epilogue to an action that never developed, are the loveliest and most 
poignant in the opera. In the first act, in spite of moments of beauty and 
power in the second and third scenes, there is undeniably much of the 
Hindemith who prides himself on being as good a routinier as any com- 
poser was, and who has rationalized his musical language to the last 
hemidemisemiquaver. 

What the ordinary listener would probably consider the chief weakness 
of the opera, from the musical point of view, is the lack of sensuous appeal 
in the sound itself, particularly in the vocal writing, which is ungraceful 
and unlovely, but also in the score, where Hindemith was clearly more at 
home. It is spare, healthy, and athletic, but it offers little gratification to 
the physical ear, even a puritanical one, let alone the depraved creature 
that most of us possess, never content unless it is being ravished. Sir 
Thomas Beecham touched on this subject at his press conference one 
morning during the Festival, when in answer to a question as to why 
concert-goers have no interest in novelties while cinema-goers have no 
interest in anything else, he put forward the explanation that the ordinary 
music-lover still thinks of music first of all in terms of a succession of nice 
sounds, while modern composers have lost interest in sound as such, and 
are much more concerned with form. Sir Thomas does a monstrous in- 
justice both to audiences, which, especially in this country, have an in- 
satiable desire for spiritual elevation from music, and for that reason still 
prefer Beethoven’s orchestral works, for all the modesty of their colours, 
to the brilliant scores of Berlioz; and to modern composers, whose medium 
is still sound, and for all of whom, even for Schoenberg, sound is still the 
first thing. But there is a grain of truth in what he said, and Hindemith is 
the one composer whose works might bear out his argument, the com- 
poser to whom sound, outside the sphere of mere harmony, seems to 
matter least. Few listeners do in fact value sound, in this sense, above 
other, more solid qualities in music, but Hindemith’s music is too much 
a matter of solid qualities and not enough of those sudden irrational 
indulgencies that have always illuminated the greatest music. He is 
respectable, in the most literal and flattering sense of that word — but apt 
to be dull. 

In justice to the opera it must be said that it was not well served by the 
performance, which was very far below the standard of the other five 
Edinburgh performances by the Hamburg company. Mathieu Ahlers- 
meyer (Mathis), Helmuth Melchert (the Archbishop) and Elfriede 


Wasserthal (Ursula) were all indifferent when not poor, and even Theo } 
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Herrmann as Riedinger was much less good than he had been earlier as 
Rocco and Baron Ochs. None of them, it must be said in their mitigation, 
has anything very rewarding to sing. The acting was equally poor, stiff 
when it was not ham, as it was with Anneliese Rothenberger (Regina) and 
Kurt Marschner (Sylvester), who were both like something from a silent 
film. The production was fussy, in sharp contrast to Giinther Rennert’s 
others, but the sets and costumes, by Helmuth Jiirgens and Alfred Sierke, 
were good, and the orchestral playing under Leopold Ludwig was un- 
ostentatiously excellent. Since the orchestral score is the most satisfying part 
of the opera, the excellence was in the right place, and contributed much 
to any favourable effect that the opera made. But after hearing it once, one 


felt that three times would be enough. 
Cc. M. 


BOOK NOTES 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR, by the Rt. Hon. W. S. Churchill. Vol. V: ‘Closing 
the Ring.’ (Cassell, pp. 640, 30s.) THE WAR SPEECHES OF THE RT HON. 
W. S. CHURCHILL. Compiled by Charles Eade. Three volumes. (Cassell, 635. 
the set.) Like the Mississippi, Mr Churchill’s history of the Second World War 
‘just keeps rolling along.’ And like the Mississippi, too, it has unsuspected deeps 
alongside not a few shallows. This latest volume lacks some of the drama of 
its predecessors. The period it covers — June 1943 to the eve of D-day a year 
later — was in the main one of preparation for the grand climax. But the interval 
was devoted to political as well as military planning, and the post-war world 
began to take shape at Teheran in November 1943. Here the narrator merges 
into the statesman, and we gain a glimpse of the stresses underlying war-time 
arrangements. It is the raw material of written history, not the finished product. 
The historian now has before him the authentic account of what occurred when 
the frontiers of Eastern Europe were redrawn by the Big Three. He will know 
in what terms they agreed to compensate Poland at the expense of Germany, and 
why the political regime was not mentioned. And he will be able to ponder Stalin’s 
sardonic remark, ‘I am becoming a Conservative,’ when his allies reminded him 
of the original Bolshevik slogan, ‘No annexations or indemnities.’ There is much 
else of high value, alongside a seemingly inexhaustible flood of cables, memoranda, 
letters, and official Minutes — some of them highly entertaining. There is a piquant 
reminder to Mr Eden, apropos of King Peter of Yugoslavia’s intended marriage, 
that the Registry Office is not to be despised; and there is a great accumulation of - 
military detail. But the permanent significance of the volume will rest upon its 
disclosure of how the Grand Alliance met the stresses of the year preceding the 
invasion of Europe. Suffice it to say that the author’s Gargantuan capacity for 
work, travel and enjoyment emerges more overwhelmingly than ever. By contrast 
Roosevelt appears pallid, and Stalin crude rather than mysterious. To emphasize 
the contrast we have three volumes of Mr Churchill’s war speeches, an abridge- 
ment of the seven volumes originally published between 1941 and 1946. They 
cover the entire period from May 1938 to the discharge of the atom bomb, and 
the entire gamut of human emotion as well. 
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VON RUNDSTEDT, by his Chief of Staff, Guenther Blumentritt. (Odhams, pp. 
280, 16s.) No greater contrast than between Mr Churchill’s exuberant vitality, 
which overflows into his prose, and the dry, desiccated personality of Hitler’s last 
Commander-in-Chief in the West, as portrayed by a fellow-officer and fellow- 
Prussian. Yet Rundstedt was not merely the ablest German Commander of the 
Second World War, but the epitome of the Prussian military tradition. He repre- 
sented that unthinking ‘devotion to duty’ which is the German substitute for civic 
consciousness, and as such he served Hitler to the end, knowing that the war was 
lost, that the Fuehrer was half-insane, and that the prolongation of fighting was a 
disaster for Germany. Had the conspirators won on July 20th, 1944, Rundstedt 
would without hesitation have served the new Government and capitulated to the 
Allies. As it was, he stayed on until Hitler sacked him on March roth, 1945, for 
having made a pessimistic estimate of the situation. For Rundstedt shared none 
of the Fuehrer’s illusions, and frequently said so — in private. Although grey and 
uninspired like its subject, this biography written by his faithful Chief of Staff has 
its value for the historian of Germany’s downfall. The military critic will be 
particularly interested in the evidence here assembled that no serious plans for 
invading Britain existed in 1940, and that Hitler never showed much enthusiasm 
for the project, leaving it to Goering and allowing it to drop at the first opportunity: 
He did not trust his Navy, and seems to have thought that the air raids would be 
enough to neutralize Britain while his Army polished off the Russians. 


DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE, by David Thomson. (Oxford University Press, pp. 
284, 16s.) The first edition of this valuable work appeared in 1946 and quickly 
took its place among the standard works devoted to the history of the Third 
Republic. Mr Thomson has now revised it and carried the discussion down to 
1951. Thus the Fourth Republic’s beginnings are brought under scrutiny and the 
reader is made aware of the continuing tradition of government linking it to its 
predecessor. Constitutional history is Mr Thomson’s forte; he is at his best in 
explaining the working of parliamentarianism in France, and in particular the 
mingled success and failure of French liberalism in adapting Anglo-Saxon models 
to French soil. On the whole his verdict on the Third Republic is favourable, but 
he recognizes that its violent death in 1940 was due to structural inadequacies and 
not just to misfortune. Given the strength of the revolutionary tradition stemming 
from 1789, the latent hostility of the Church to the Republic, which has abated 
only recently, and the secession of part of the working class from society, the 
Republic, he thinks, did remarkably well, though after 1918 it never really 
mastered any of the urgent problems. Liberal democracy has struck genuine roots 
in France, but the legacy of authoritarianism has not yet been fully overcome. 
Future editions might with advantage include a statistical analysis of general 
election results in recent decades. The treatment of economic subjects is a little 
sketchy, and there is only the most cursory reference to the modernization under- 
taken since the war. An important and often neglected subject, also mentioned 
with tantalizing brevity, is the composition and functioning of the Conseil d’Etat. 
One would like to know how far the higher civil service is still recruited from the 
descendants of the old Noblesse de Robe. 


U.S.A. - THE PERMANENT REVOLUTION, by the Editors of Fortune and Mr R.W. 
Davenport. (Heinemann, pp. 234, 18s.) This curious work first saw the light as a 
special edition of Fortune magazine, the quarterly companion to Life and Time. 
When it appeared in February 1951, the ‘great debate’ on American foreign 
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policy was already in full swing, and the editors joined the fray with a statement 
of what they hoped might be regarded as acceptable principles by the readers of 
Fortune, i.e. the business community, or anyhow its upper crust. Since then the 
debate has merged into a Presidential election campaign in which Fortune’s banner 
is borne aloft by General Eisenhower, whom Mr Henry Luce and his earnest young 
men clearly regard as America’s last hope. The authors of this volume came in at 
an earlier stage, but their minds were already made up. ‘For something more than 
twenty years the editors of Fortune have observed the intellectual and spiritual 
confusion that has led to the present bankruptcy of U S policy that so enervates 
the world.’ This is a fair sample of their attitude, and of their style. The rest is in 
keeping with the premise, the solitary note of originality being a repeated insist- 
ence that American capitalism is not merely efficient, but lovable for its own sake. 
But the authors are not, in the American sense, Conservatives. They look down 
upon the provincialism of Mid-Western Republicans, extol labour-management 
co-operation, and hope for a Pax Americana which will be progressive as well as 
stable. In short, they represent the Dewey wing of Republicanism which is now 
hoping to achieve power. The adventurous foreign policy they advocate has 
already been publicly sponsored by Mr Dulles and General Eisenhower. There is 
consistency here, if little else. 


THE THEORY OF ECONOMIC POLICY IN ENGLISH CLASSICAL POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, by Lionel Robbins. (Macmillan, pp. 207, 15s.) Professor Robbins has 
long been concerned to rescue the classical economists from what he regards as 
the unjust aspersions cast upon their memory by modern Socialists, who have 
failed in his opinion to differentiate between the crude /aissez-faire philosophy of 
the French school and the true classical doctrine. His views on this subject were 
first formulated in 1939 and have since then been revised and expanded. He gives 
a very clear account of the main stream of classical thought on State intervention 
from Smith and Bentham to John Stuart Mill via Malthus and Ricardo, pausing 
now and then to rebut the suggestion that they were indifferent to what is nowa- 
days called welfare economics. The picture which emerges is one of a constant 
effort to synthesize economic and social considerations, with a steady bias in 
favour of economic policies tending to serve the long-term interest of the com- 
munity as against narrow and short-range group interests, including those of the 
capitalist. The elements of a liberal form of socialism are conceded in the case of 
Miil, but stress is laid on his ambivalent attitude towards State action. Professor 
Robbins has made out a strong argument for reconsidering the import of classical 
doctrines, but it may be felt that he needlessly weakens his case by coming to the 
rescue of the grotesque Senior. 


THE REALM OF SPIRIT AND THE REALM OF CAESAR, by Nicolas Berdyaev. 
(Gollancz, pp. 182, 15s.) This is Berdyaev’s posthumous message to our generation 
— ‘the last book written by the great philosopher,’ to quote the publisher’s note. 
Those who do not regard him as a great philosopher will nonetheless see some 
relevance in his impassioned diatribe against Communist collectivism, especially 
coming from a Russian émigré scholar who at times — especially since the last war — 
seemed favourably inclined towards the Soviet Union. Berdyaev passed through 
Marxism on his way to the Orthodox Church, and in a sense he never ceased 
arguing this issue, in the terms current during the first decade of the present 
century. While this gives a somewhat old-fashioned flavour to his writings, it 
rescues them from superficiality. He is always intensely aware that Communism 
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is an Ersatz religion which must be fought on the spiritual plane. On the other 
hand, he seems never to have realized that West European Socialists are capable 
of being totally indifferent both to his own viewpoint and to that of Lenin. This 
posthumous essay takes one over ground familiar from earlier controversies, until 
we reach once more that sharp antithesis between Spirit and ordinary reality 
which Berdyaev shares with all mystics, and which he sees partly enshrined in the 
modern philosophy of personalism. A certain intellectual pharisaism characteristic 
of the school is appropriately reflected in the publisher’s wrapper which informs 
the public that ‘from the theocracy of Byzance down through Rousseau, Hegel and 
Marx to Hitler’ a good many people might have benefited from Berdyaev’s special 
insight — the kind of asinine remark that fails to impress the unbeliever. 






THE STERLING AREA: AN AMERICAN ANALYSIS. Published by ECA and 
available from Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 21s. A most useful guide to the 
basic economic patterns of the countries and areas lying within the Sterling 
Area. Prepared with little regard for cost, and amply illustrated with diagrams, 
this publication is nonetheless most reasonably priced and should be within the 
reach of all serious students of international affairs. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1947-1948. Peter Calvocoressi. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, by the 
Oxford University Press. 455. The volume marks the opening of a new series, the 
original one having been suspended by the war. It takes up the story where, 
the minor Peace Treaties having been signed, that with Germany lies before the 
victors for consideration. The Truman Doctrine of aid to Greece and Turkey, the 
Marshall Plan and the division of Europe into two camps, the founding of the 
Cominform, and the intensification of Communist control in Eastern Europe, the 
Treaty of Brussels, the Berlin blockade, and the rupture between Moscow and 
Belgrade represent the highlights of the period under survey in the West. In the 
East the main attention rests in the areas of Indonesia, Indo-China, Malaya and 
Burma, where disturbances of one kind or another dominated the Asian sphere. 
Besides its obvious value as a source book, this, by nature of its easy and clearly 
reasoned narrative, is a work of the strongest interest to all who seek a coherent 
description and correlation of recent events. 







DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY. A CASE HISTORY. THE SINO-JAPANESE 
DISPUTE 1931-33. R. Bassett. The London School of Economics and Political 
Science. (Longmans. 42s.) A most useful source book on the Manchurian crisis, 
presenting the opinions expressed at each stage, examining subsequent versions of 
what was said and done, and considering the charges made against British foreign 
policy in the light of the knowledge available when the charges were made. Full 

use is made of relevant Parliamentary and press reports. 


THE PEOPLES AND POLICIES OF SOUTH AFRICA. Leo Marquard. (Oxford 
University Press. 16s.) A balanced and sober examination by an ex-Rhodes 
Scholar of the various racial policies adopted by successive South African govern- 
ments together with a consideration of their ramifications in religion, law, and 
education. In estimating their degree of failure or success, the author puts forward 
a convincing plea for the friendlier union of English-speaking and Afrikaans 
speaking Europeans, and for a serious attempt at what, in his opinion, is the only 
possible solution of Africa’s troubles — namely, a — partnership of all her 
races. 
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Harrap October Selections 


Ma-rai-ee 
WERNER JUNGE 


A “ documentary novel ”’ of the Japanese occupation of Malaya 
by an author whose experiences in the country at that time 
gave him both the knowledge and the determination to write it. 
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In Search of the Hereafter 
REGINALD J. LESTER 
A frank, sincere investigation by a practical man of the world 
into the evidence for life after death and the claims made by 
various branches of the spiritualist movement in connexion 
with survival. . 12/6 net 
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KING GEORGE V. HIS LIFE AND REIGN. Harold Nicolson. (Constable. 42s.) 
The official biography of King George V, compiled from all available documents, 
and invested with the skill and urbanity which characterizes the author’s work. 


UNTAKEN HARVEST. George Ordish. (Constable. 15s.) As its title suggests, this 
is a study of crop losses from disease. An authority in his field, Mr Ordish examines 
the economic aspects of these losses and considers the measures that may be taken 
to control them. A positive contribution towards the solution of the vital problem 


of feeding an increasing world population. 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. J. G. Crowther. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 25s.) An accomplished study of six eminent British scien- 
tists, relating their separate achievements to the social situation in which they 
lived and worked. The scientists in question are J. J. Thomson, E. Rutherford, 
J. H. Jeans, A.S. Eddington, F.G. Hopkins and W. Bateson. While in many 
respects it is likely to raise sharp differences of opinion, this is a book which many, 
whose interests lie in this field, will not want to miss. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH BOOKS. Problems in Victorian Bibliography. 
Gordon Ray, Carl J. Weber and John Carter. (University of Illinois Press. $3.00) 
A specialist publication of value and interest to bibliographers of this period. 


MARIAN EVANS AND GEORGE ELIOT. Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson. (Ox- 
ford University Press. 25s.) Like the author’s previous studies of Jane Carlyle and 
the Bréntes, this is a most painstaking and thorough undertaking which triumphs 
by its lucidity and its far-reaching attention to detail. It is likely to hold its place 
for some time as the ‘standard’ biography of George Eliot. 


EMILY DICKINSON. Richard Chase. American Men of Letters Series. (Methuen. 
16s.) An eloquent and acutely perceptive biography of one of America’s most 
distinguished poets. An outstanding addition to this impressive series. 


GRAVITY AND GRACE. Simone Weil. With an Introduction by Gustav Thibon. 
Translated from the French by Emma Crauford. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
15s.) A first gathering from the remarkable notebooks of Simone Weil, which took 
the French literary world by storm when first published. The extracts have been 
selected and are introduced by Gustav Thibon to whom the author had entrusted 
her notebooks before leaving the country to join the Free French. 


THE AENEID OF VERGIL. Translated by C. Day Lewis. (The Hogarth Press. 215.) 

Many readers may have remembrances of this vigorous, sweeping modern trans- | 
lation of the Aeneid, for it was broadcast not so long ago by the B B C, at whose 

request the present volume was prepared. A notable successor to the author’s} 
translation of the Georgics, it deserves a place in the mainstream of the great trans-| 
lations to which belong the works of Dryden and William Morris. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Translated into English verse by Sir Edward Marsh. 
(Everyman’s Edition. Dent. 4s.) An elegant, sprightly translation of these im 
memorial verses which, for proximity to the original feeling, deserves the mar 

of standardization which this edition inevitably gives to it. 








